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EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

JUNE,  igo8 


.  I 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  FORMAL  DISCIPLINE  IN 
THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL 
PSYCHOLOGY  ^ 

It  was  not  so  very  long-  ago  that  the  recalcitrant  small  boy 
who  objected  to  the  study  of  the  classics  or  of  mathematics 
was  urged  to  accept  his  fate  gracefully  on  the  ground  that, 
however  unpleasant  the  process,  he  was  acquiring  mental 
discipline  which  would  stand  him  in  good  stead  whenever 
later  in  life  he  had  some  especially  hard  intellectual  task  to 
face.  The  skepticism  with  which  this  doctrine  was  always 
greeted  by  the  victim  has  in  recent  years  found  an  echo  in 
the  heretical  creed  of  certain  pedagogical  radicals,  who  have 
dared  to  proclaim  in  high  places  that  the  formal  discipline 
cult  was  founded  on  a  myth,  and  that  the  educational  value 
of  a  study  is  measured  directly  by  its  intrinsic  worth  and  not 
by  its  indirect  gymnastic  qualities.  It  is  our  business  today 
to  determine,  if  possible,  how  far  this  iconoclastic  reaction  is 
justified. 

The  problem  raised  by  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline 
or,  as  it  might  more  justly  be  called,  “general  discipline” 
falls  into  two  main  divisions,  one  subordinate  to  the  other, 
(i)  Does  the  serious  pursuit  of  any  study  whatsoever  leave 
the  mind  better  able  than  it  was  before  to  cope  with  every 
other  study?  Stated  otherwise,  is  every  intellectual  under- 

*  The  three  addresses  which  follow  were  grouped  in  a  Symposium 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters’  Club  in  Ann  Arbor, 
April  2,  1908. 
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taking  rendered  materially  easier  or  more  efficient  by  virtue 
of  previous  intellectual  training,  regardless  of  the  material 
employed  for  such  training?  (2)  Assuming  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  first  question,  are  there  specific  studies  (e.g., 
the  classics)  which  are  peculiarly  valuable  in  this  regard; 
or  is  any  study  (e.g.,  literary  criticism)  honestly  pursued  as 
valuable  as  any  other  (e.g.,  physics)  ?  In  short,  does  the 
merit  consist  in  the  mere  drill  given  by  the  very  fact  of  per¬ 
sistent  concentration,  or  is  there  some  residual  value  in  the 
character  of  the  subject-matter  studied? 

These  are  questions  which — theoretically,  at  least — are  capa¬ 
ble  of  something  approaching  an  empirical  and  experimental 
solution,  and  whenever  such  a  solution  is  feasible,  mere  theo¬ 
rizing  is  impertinent.  I  regard  the  appeal  to  the  general 
principles  of  psychology  with  which  our  program  begins  as 
justified,  chiefly  if  not  wholly,  by  the  possibility  of  gaining 
from  this  source  a  certain  orientation  for  the  entire  sub¬ 
ject.  Sundry  details,  already  in  part  experientially  deter¬ 
mined,  will  be  discust  by  my  colleagues  on  the  program. 
Let  us  consider  the  psychological  question  raised  by  the  first 
problem  mentioned :  i.e.,  does  the  conscientious  pursuit  of 
any  intellectual  occupation  result  in  rendering  the  mind  more 
efficient  in  all  other  lines  of  work?  The  limitations  of  time 
forbid  any  attempt  to  discuss  adequately  the  second  question. 

We  may  at  the  outset  clear  the  deck  of  certain  possible 
grounds  of  misapprehension.  That  the  higher  branches  of 
a  study  like  algebra  are  both  logically  and  psychologically 
dependent  upon  the  previous  mastery  of  their  elementary 
features  is  a  truism  which  requires  no  debate  and  ought  to 
introduce  no  confusion  into  our  deliberations,  j  Similarly,  the 
fact  that  certain  studies  like  physics  make  ilse  of  material 
borrowed  from  other  disciplines  like  mathematics  is  notorious, 
and  again  requires  no  discussion  and  should  occasion  no 
ambiguity.  Evidently  our  essential  problem  does  not  have 
to  do  with  the  transfer  from  one  region  to  another  of  specific 
information  useful  in  two  or  more  fields.  The  crucial  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  studies  or  occupations  which  have  few  or  no 
demonstrable  points  of  contact  are  reciprocally  beneficial  in 
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the  sense  iliat  the  mastery  of  one  will  facilitate  the  mastery 
of  any  of  the  others.  The  issue  concerns  the  transfer  of  an 
alleged  caf>acity  for  achievement  in  general  from  a  special 
field  in  which  it  was  gained  to  all  other  fields,  however  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  first.  With  this  distinction  in  mind  we  may 
remark  certain  of  the  psychological  considerations  which  are 
to  be  urged  pro  and  con  in  the  matter.^ 

Whatever  disadvantages  may  ensue  from  such  a  procedure, 
we  shall  at  least  insure  getting  fairly  into  the  middle  of  our 
subject  if  we  take  it  up  from  the  side  of  habit.  The  term 
habit  is  used  loosely  in  psychology  to  designate  the  fact  that 
muscular  movements  tend  to  be  made  in  the  same  way  again 
and  again  in  response  to  the  same  stimulations.  The  neural 
energy  liberated  by  the  stimulus  is  discharged  over  a  relatively 
fixt  nervous  pathway  into  a  group  of  muscles  by  whose  contrac- 
tion  some  appropriate  consequence  follows.  Skating,  swim¬ 
ming,  and  bicycle  riding  may  serve  to  demonstrate  the  sort 
of  thing  we  have  in  mind.  To  begin  with,  the  connecting 
of  stimulation  and  response  requires  conscious  guidance;  it 
has  to  be  learned  and  is,  as  we  say,  intelligent.  After  the 
act  has  been  repeated  a  number  of  times,  conscious  control 
tends  to  fall  away  and  leaves  in  its  place  a  condition  closely 
comparable  to  a  reflex  act,  in  which  an  appropriate  movement 
is  made  in  response  to  a  stimulus  without  the  interposition  of 
consciousness. 

*The  old-fashioned  view  of  the  formal  disciplines  rested,  in  fact  if  not 
in  theory,  on  the  foundation  of  the  so-called  faculty  psychology.  This  in¬ 
volves  a  conception  of  the  mind  as  made  up  of  a  number  of  distinct  organs, 
so  to  speak,  which  can  be  exercised  separately  or  conjointly.  A  training 
of  memory  would  consequently  train  that  faculty  for  any  use.  Similarly 
a  training  of  reasoning  would  leave  that  faculty  in  improved  form  for  any 
use  to  which  one  might  put  it.  Contemporary  psychology  has  little  pa¬ 
tience  with  this  conception,  and,  so  far  from  recognizing  such  a  thing  as 
memory  in  general,  it  urges  with  seemingly  conclusive  force  that  we  have 
many  different  sorts  of  memory,  one  for  visual  objects,  one  for  sounds, 
etc.  Moreover,  nothing  seems  more  certain  than  that  one  or  more  of 
these  forms  in  which  we  employ  memory  may  in  a  given  individual  be 
highly  developed  and  extremely  accurate,  while  the  other  forms  are  no 
better  than  the  average,  or  even  considerably  below  this  average.  It 
should  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  because  the  faculty  psychology  is 
exploded,  therefore  the  inferences  based  upon  it  are  all  essentially  er¬ 
roneous.  They  may  have  other  foundations  than  those  on  which  they 
were  supposed  to  rest. 
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Now  working  on  the  foundation  of  this  idea  of  habit,  it 
has  sometimes  been  maintained  that  all  habits  are  specific, 
that  we  acquire  dexterity  in  this  or  that  special  activity  and 
that  no  habit  can  be  generalized  so  as  to  fit  a  miscellaneous 
set  of  conditions.  Ergo,  it  is  argued,  no  formal  discipline 
can  have  the  value  claimed  for  it,  because  what  we  gain  from 
sucli  training  is  specific  habits  of  performing  certain  limited 
groups  of  acts  in  certain  definite  ways.  Only  on  the  improba¬ 
ble  assumption  that  the  same  groups  of  acts  can  be  taken  up 
bodily  and  transplanted  substantially  unmodified,  can  the 
formal  discipline  doctrine  be  justified.  Before  we  undertake 
to  pass  judgment  on  this  assertion  let  us  examine  some  of  the 
forms  in  which  habit  is  actually  manifested. 

V/e  may  roughly  divide  our  habitual  reactions  into  three 
groups,  groups  which  are  frankly  arbitrary,  but  which  will 
reasonably  serve  the  practical  purposes  of  our  present  busi¬ 
ness.  There  is  (i)  the  sort  of  thing  to  which  the  term  is 
most  often  applied  and  to  which  the  characterizations  of  a 
few  moments  ago  are  most  germane;  i.e.,  motor  activities  in 
which  the  significant  feature  is  some  change  brought  about 
by  the  movement  in  the  physical  world.  Walking,  running, 
talking,  and  writing  may  illustrate  this  group.  Here  the 
im[)ortant  thing  is  the  overt  external  result  of  the  act;  the 
distatice  traversed,  the  word  spoken  or  written,  and  so  on. 
Next  (2)  may  be  mentioned  habitual  acts  in  which  the 
purport  of  the  act  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  mere  external 
result,  but  in  some  sensation  which  the  act  facilitates,  em- 
pha  sizes,  or  renders  possible.  Here  belong  the  habitual  ac- 
commodatory  movements  by  which  we  focalize  our  sense 
organs  on  stimuli  to  which  we  wish  to  attend.  I  turn  my 
head  to  see  an  interesting  object.  I  turn  it  in  quite  a  different 
manner  to  hear  the  indistinct  speaker.  I  give  it  still  another 
shift,  accompanied  by  certain  accessory  inspiratory  mov'e- 
ments,  if  I  wish  to  get  the  full  fragrance  of  a  bunch  of 
violets,  etc.  x'-Ml  these  sensory  activities  involve  motor  ac¬ 
commodations  of  the  habit  variety :  i.e..  efticient  muscular 
acts  involving  at  present  little  or  no  conscious  guidance.  (3) 
Lastly  there  are  certain  ideational  processes  to  which  psy- 
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chologists  are  sometimes  hesitant  to  apply  the  term  habit, 
because  of  the  apparent  absence  of  motor  elements  in  some 
of  them,  blit  which  certainly  deserve  it.  The  boy  learning 
to  use  the  multiplication  table  illustrates  the  point.  As  he 
becomes  more  and  more  expert,  his  mind  executes  arithmetical 
operations  more  and  more  automatically,  until  finally  perhaps, 
here  as  elsewhere,  the  activity  becomes  essentially  reflex. 

The  term  “  habit  of  thought  ”  is  applied  to  other  forms  of 
intellectual  procedure  with  the  intent  sometimes  to  designate 
certain  sentiments  and  prejudices,  or  again,  to  indicate  that 
which  is  more  nearly  relevant  to  the  present  discussion :  i.e., 
one's  general  methods  of  attacking  a  subject,  the  technique  of 
one's  thinking.  The  intellectual  method  which  one  acquires 
after  a  certain  period  of  discipline  in  any  field  of  thought — 
e.g.,  history,  literature,  economics,  or  commerce — will  illus¬ 
trate  the  case.  One  gets  into  a  manner  of  dealing  with  such 
problems  and  bringing  certain  considerations  to  bear  upon 
them  which  essentially  merits  the  term  habit,  altho  the  opera¬ 
tion  may  be  considerably  less  mechanical  and  inflexible  than 
is  the  case  in  the  ordinary  overt  motor  types  of  habits. 
Individual  A  always  hunts  for  the  details  of  his  problem. 
Individual  B  has  no  interest  in  details,  but  always  seeks  at 
once  the  general  bearings  of  the  case.  Individual  C  invariably 
lays  out  a  systematic  plan  of  campaign  and  follows  it  to  the 
bitter  end.  Individual  D  dips  in  anywhere  and  continues 
to  dip  without  reference  to  any  scheme  of  action.  These 
illustrations  may  serve  to  make  clear  the  point.  Now  on 
the  basis  of  this  cursory  examination  of  certain  typical  mani¬ 
festations  of  habit,  let  us  consider  the  probabilities  as  regards 
the  efifects  of  general  training,  or  the  carrying  over  of  facility 
from  one  sort  of  habit  to  another. 

One  kind  of  process  which  certainly  goes  on  all  the  time, 
and  which  may  have  a  remote  bearing  on  the  general  point 
at  issue,  is  the  incorporation  of  smaller  habits  in  larger  habit 
groups.  The  child  in  learning  to  write  has  at  first  to  give 
all  his  energy  to  the  mere  grasping  and  guiding  of  the  pen. 
As  dexterity  is  gained,  the  movement  gradually  comes  to 
take  care  of  itself  and  gets  incorporated  in  another  and  larger 
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coordination  :  i.e.,  the  spelling-and-writing  coordination.  This 
in  turn  gets  taken  up  into  a  “paragraph-construction  habit,” 
which  in  its  own  turn  may  be  swallowed  up  by  the  chapter, 
article,  or  section  habit.  Not  that  this  account  necessarily 
follows  any  unchanging  chronological  sequence  or  is  true  of 
all  persons,  but  that  it  illustrates  what  is  generally  true  all 
along  the  line :  i.e.,  that  specific  habits  are  constantly  merged 
with  other  specific  habits  to  furnish  forth  larger  and  more 
complex  coordinations.  This  is  true  of  each  of  the  three 
forms  of  habit  which  we  ha\'e  distinguished,  and  illustrations 
will  readily  suggest  themselves.  Evidently  it  might  well 
often  occur  that  a  habit  acquired  in  some  special  study  should 
find  a  place  in  a  larger  group  of  habits  apparently  quite  dis¬ 
connected  from  the  study.  This  is  peculiarly  true,  it  may 
be  added,  of  all  the  common  studies  of  the  elementary 
school. 

It  seems  clear,  too,  that  habits  closely  akin  to  one  another 
may  readily  reinforce  each  other  in  a  practical  way.  even  tho 
the  literal  fact  should  prove  to  be  that  one  or  other  is  slightly 
modified  in  this  case,  rather  than  merely  reinforced.  For 
instance,  a  boy  who  has  learned  to  play  baseball  and  to  judge 
accurately  the  position  of  a  ball  in  the  air,  has  a  large  part 
of  tlie  difficulty  of  certain  strokes  in  tennis  alrearly  conquered, 
despite  the  fact  tliat  tlie  position  which  he  must  assume  to 
meet  the  ball  in  tbc  two  cases  is  somewhat  different.  Here 
again  we  .should  on  examination  find  that  all  our  classes  of 
habit  would  furnish  illustrations  of  the  principle. 

('ll!  the  other  hand,  certain  habits  are  apparently  inimical 
to  certain  others.  In  a  general  way  we  recognize  this  when 
we  lay  stress  on  the  avoidance  of  contracting  “  bad  habits  ” 
at  the  outset  of  any  new  undertaking.  Such  habits  may  be  bad 
in  the  conventional  moral  sense,  or  merely  in  the  technical  sense 
•  that  they  limit  efficiency.  But  in  either  case  we  feel  such  habits 
to  be  not  only  inherently  undesirable,  but  also  a  menace  to 
the  opposed  good  habits  and  an  added  difficulty  in  the  securing 
of  the  latter.  Apart,  however,  entirely  from  the  question 
of  bad  habits,  so-called,  there  .seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
certain  habits,  if  they  become  thoroly  ingrained,  mav  go  far 
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to  incapacitate  their  possessor  from  contracting  in  an  efYective 
way  certain  other  kinds  of  habits.  One  who  has  learned 
to  drive  spikes  with  a  sledge  hammer  will  probably  find  it 
more  ditficnlt  to  learn  to  execute  fine  embroidery  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  he  not  received  the  sledge  practise  and 
contracted  the  sledge  habit.  Similarly,  one  who  has  learned 
to  concentrate  altogether  on  the  meaning  of  the  printed  page, 
and  especially  one  wlio  has  learned  to  combine  this  capacity 
with  great  rapidity  of  reading,  finds  it  extremely  difticult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  read  proof  accurately.  And  conversely,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  any  first-class  proofreader  ever  succeeds  in 
reading  very  rapidly  and  at  the  same  time  with  understanding. 
Attention  has  to  be  differently  directed  to  achieve  the  two 
ends. 

That  our  tastes  and  capacities  rapidly  become  limited  to 
those  which  we  choose  to  cultivate  is  of  course  a  fact  familiar 
in  literature  as  well  as  in  common  life;  but  as  this  fact  has  a 
possible  explanation  somewhat  irrelevant  to  our  topic,  we  may 
pass  it  by  without  further  comment. 

In  academic  life  what  is  so  common  as  to  observe  that  men 
who  have  confined  themselves  assiduously  to  some  one  field 
of  intellectual  endeavor  become  largely  incapable  of  entering 
into  other  fields  of  interest  ?  It  is  not  simply  that  their  tastes 
rebel  at  the  attempt.  The  machinery  of  their  minds  has  lost 
a  certain  flexibility  which  possibly  was  once  possest.  All 
of  which  seems  to  shovv  that  expertness  in  specific  directions 
instead  of  carrying  with  it  unmitigated  blessings  may  be 
purchased  at  a  very  great  price,  the  price  of  efficiency  in  other 
important  directions.  It  must  be  frankly  confest,  however, 
that  such  instances  are  always  ambiguous  in  the  form  in 
which  we  meet  them  in  ordinary  experience,  because  we  have 
no  reliable  means  of  determining  how  far  the  outcome  is  due 
to  native  limitation  of  talent,  or  to  the  accidents  of  environ¬ 
ment,  and  how  much  is  justly  attributable  to  the  sheer  undi¬ 
luted  effects  of  the  special  form  of  intellectual  discipline 
pursued. 

This  brings  us  fairly  to  the  cpiestion  whether  there  are  any 
generalized  habits?  Or,  are  all  habits  essentially  specific?  In 
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the  habits  by  which  we  accommodate  our  sense  organs  to 
things  to  which  we  wish  to  attend,  the  process  is  apparently 
highly  specific,  and  any  gain  in  the  efficiency  with  which  we 
use  one  sense  organ,  say  the  eye,  resulting  from  the  use  of 
another,  say  the  ear,  must  spring  from  some  central  factor 
common  to  the  use  of  the  two,  of  which  no  mention  has  as 
yet  been  made.  To  this  hypothetical  factor  we  shall  refer 
again  in  a  moment.  Similarly,  the  habits  which  consist  in 
effective  manipulations  of  external  objects  have  for  the  most 
j)art  a  highly  specific  character.  One  who  has  learned  to 
hammer  skilfully  can  drive  nails  or  tacks  with  equal  deftness 
I)crhaps,  but  sawing  requires  a  quite  different  set  of  coordina¬ 
tions,  and  planing  still  another.  Whether  such  habits  will, 
on  the  whole,  reinforce  or  inhibit  one  another  can  only  be 
determined  by  actual  test.  In  the  intellectual  range  of  habits 
we  meet  the  most  complicated  case,  and  this  brings  us  to  the 
part  played  by  attention  and  ideal  control  in  all  these  cases. 
Personally  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  whole  situation  before  us  are  capable  of  state¬ 
ment  in  terms' of  attention. 

LeaA’ing  aside  for  the  present  purposes  all  more  subtle  mean¬ 
ings,  I  shall  intend  by  the  word  “attention  the  fact  of  mental 
concentration.  We  may  accept  for  our  present  practical  inter¬ 
ests  a  common  psychological  distinction  between  sensory  and 
ideational  attention.  In  the  one  case,  the  mind  is  concen¬ 
trated  on  some  sense  process;  in  the  other,  on  some  idea  or 
train  of  ideas.  Evidently  there  will  be  at  least  as  many 
subordinate  forms  of  sensory  attention  as  there  are  sense 
organs.  As  we  remarked  a  few  lines  above,  when  we  attend 
to  a  sound  our  attitude  is  quite  different  from  that  which 
we  assume  when  attending  to  a  light,  and  both  differ  from 
the  attitude  of  attention  to  an  odor.  There  is  mental  con¬ 
centration  in  each  case,  and  yet  the  acts  are  in  the  main  quite 
distinct  from  one  another.  Similarly,  in  instances  of  idea¬ 
tional  attention,  despite  the  common  characteristic  of  concen¬ 
tration,  there  will  be  some  difference  in  the  process  as  a  whole, 
depending  on  whether  we  are  calling  into  mind  memory 
images  of  sound,  or  of  things  seen,  or  are  reasoning  out  some 
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algebraic  abstruseiiess  which  may  chance  to  be  teasing  the  I 

mind.  }|| 

Now  so  far  as  these  several  forms  of  attention  have  di-  1 

vergent  elements  in  them,  and  certainly  there  are  many  such  9 

divergences  both  of  sensory  content  and  of  motor  attitude,  g 

we  shall  hardly  be  entitled  to  look  for  beneficial  effects  in  H 

the  use  of  one  form  of  attention  as  a  result  of  discipline  in  m 

another  form  of  it.  So  far  as  the  two  activities  are  different,  I 

it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  training  in  tone  discrimination  H 

should  produce  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  discrimination  of  9 

shades  of  color.®  But  if  we  look  more  closely  at  the  facts  I 

we  shall  see  that  there  are  certain  factors  common  to  all  ■ 

these  cases  which  have  not  been  mentioned.  n 

The  persistent  and  voluntarily  directed  use  of  attention,  I 

especially  when  the  subject  attended  to  is  lacking  in  inter-  I 

est,  speedily  becomes  acutely  distasteful.  V oluntary  atten-  ■ 

tion  involves  some  strain  and  this  strain,  if  long  continued,  ■ 

is  certain  to  become  unpleasant.  We  first 'become  bored,  then  I 

restless,  and  finally  find  the  thing  intolerable  and  abandon  ■ 

it.  Now  no  small  part  of  the  discipline  which  comes  from  9 

the  effortful  use  of  attention  in  any  direction  and  on  any  ■ 

topic  is  to  be  found  in  the  habituation  which  is  afforded  in  I 

neglecting  or  otherwise  suppressing  unpleasant  or  distracting  ■ 

sensations.  We  learn  to  “  stand  it,”  in  short.  This  fact  has  I 

been  pointed  out  at  times  by  writers  on  these  topics,  but  it  9 

is  rarely  given  the  importance  which  it  properly  deserves.  I 

Any  one  can  attend  to  things  which  interest  or  please  him  as  9 

long  as  his  physical  strength  holds  out.  But  to  attend  in  the  m 

face  of  difficulties  which  are  not  entertaining  is  distinctly  n 

an  acquired  taste,  one  to  which  children  and  primitive  peo-  H 

pies  always  strenuously  object.  From  this  point  of  view  it 
may  well  be  that  such  studies  as  the  classics  and  certain  forms  ' 
of  mathematics  have  a  peculiar  value  in  affording  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  unpleasantness  diluted  with  a  minimum  of  native  i 
interest,  so  that  a  student  who  learns  to  tolerate  prolonged  ’ 

*  That  such  a  transfer  of  training  may  occur,  see  the  interesting  paper 
by  Coover  and  F.  Angell,  “General  practice  effect  of  special  exercise,” 

A  trier.  Jour,  of  Psychology  (1907),  p.  328.  ^ 
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attending  to  their  intricacies  may  find  almost  any  other 
undertaking  by  contrast  easy  and  grateful.  The  actual  mental 
mechanism  by  which  this  intellectual  and  moral  acclimatiza¬ 
tion  is  secured,  is  extremely  interesting,  but  we  can  not  pause 
to  discuss  it.  Certain  it  is  that  something  of  the  sort  occurs 
and  that  it  is  an  acquirement  which  may  presumably  be  car¬ 
ried  over  from  one  type  of  occupation  to  another.  If  each 
form  of  effortful  occupation  had  a  wholly  unique  type  of 
discomfort  attached  to  it,  this  inference  might  be  challenged. 
But  such  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 

Again  it  is  held  by  certain  psychologists  that,  altho  each 
form  of  sensory  and  ideational  attention  involves  a  special 
and  peculiar  motor  attitude  not  found  in  any  other  form  in 
which  attention  may  be  exercised,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
there  is  a  general  attitude  on  wliich  each  of  these  special 
forms  is  grafted  whicli  remains  as  a  constant  background  for 
all.  Of  course  if  this  contention  be  true,  and  I  am  disposed 
both  on  theoretical  and  on  experimental  grounds  to  think  that 
it  is,  there  would  be  some  matrix  common  to  all  acts  of 
attention,  and  any  development  whatever  would  aff'ect  this 
central  core  in  some  degree. 

Altho  we  are  here  on  distinctly  speculative  ground,  there 
is  at  least  some  reason  to  think  that  the  frontal  lobes  of  the 
cerebral  cortex  are  employed  in  all  voluntary  attention  in  a 
way  which  may  afford  a  considerable  amount  of  common 
cerebral  action  in  many  forms  of  attentive  process,  even 
tho  the  community  of  elements  is  by  no  means  rigidly  fixt 
and  absolute. 

Allied  to  this  physiological  consideration  and,  according  to 
certain  psychologists,  belonging  in  the  realm  of  pure  postu¬ 
late,  is  the  doctrine  that  the  mind  is  a  unit  and  that  all  its 
processes  must  affect  one  another  either  positively  or  nega¬ 
tively.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  general  theory 
of  attention  would  lead  us  to  look  for  some  effect,  whether 
advantageous  or  disadvantageous,  on  every  intellectual  under¬ 
taking  as  a  result  of  every  other  previous  mental  activity. 

The  approach  to  our  problem  from  the  side  of  attention 
enables  us  to  attain  an  interesting  and  somewhat  instructive 
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sidelight  on  certain  familiar  educational  tenets.  Much  is  said 
about  the  necessity  of  teaching  accuracy  in  observ^ation. 
Clearly  this  leads  us  back  at  once  to  the  various  forms  of 
sensory  attention  previously  noticed.  A  boy  taught  to  remark 
carefully  what  he  sees,  whether  in  the  open  field  or  under 
the  microscope,  may  or  may  not  learn  to  distinguish  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  musical  tones  more  readily  than  if  he  had  not  had 
the  training  for  his  optical  attention.  On  the  basis  of  the 
consideration  just  canvassed,  we  should  look  even  in  this  case 
for  some  gain,  howe\'er  slight,  an<l  there  is  some  experimental 
evidence  to  justify  this  e.xpectation,  as  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.  Moreover,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  gain  on 
the  score  of  discipline  to  attention  may  l)e  more  than  offset  by 
the  mutually  inhibitory  character  of  the  habits  involved  in 
the  two  acti\ities,  so  that  loss  and  not  gain  would  appear  as 
the  net  result  of  certain  combinations  of  this  kind.  But,  in 
any  event,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  boy’s  auditory 
attention  must  itself  receive  separate  training  if  it  is  ever 
to  be  of  much  value.  Training  in  observation,  then,  can  never 
become  widely  etfective  unless  it  embrace  all  the  important 
forms  of  sense  activity. 

Memory  also  shares  with  ‘‘  accuracy  of  observation  ”  the 
solicitude  so  often  exprest  as  to  modern  educational  methods 
and  results.  Few  mental  properties  have  been  so  widely  sup¬ 
posed  to  profit  by  general  training  as  memory.  Nevertheless, 
certain  distinguished  psychologists  have  not  hesitated  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  devices  commoTtly  employed  to  secure  this 
discipline  were  worthless.  Other  psychologists,  hardly  less  dis¬ 
tinguished,  have  urged  that  the  evidence  advanced  by  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  this  doctrine  was  inconclusive,  and  my  colleagues 
upon  the  prograni  will  no  doubt  call  to  }'our  attention  some 
interesting  experiments  directed  to  solving  this  puzzle.  We 
may  notice,  however,  that  memory  is  a  function  of  concen¬ 
trated  attention  to  the  extent  at  least  that,  other  things  equal, 
the  person  who  possesses  tlie  most  concentration  of  attention 
will  be  found  most  tenacious  of  material  learned  and  most 
prompt  and  eft'ective  in  commanding  this  material  when 
wanted.  This  consideration  would  lead  us  to  expect  that 
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almost  any  training  of  memory  would  show  some  detectable 
efYect  in  any  subsccjuent  use  of  the  memory  processes.  Recent 
experiments  indicate  the  correctness  of  this  anticipation. 

Again  it  is  said  that  education  ought  to  train  one’s  ability 
to  execute  analyses,  to  make  accurate  inferences,  and  to  detect 
essential  relations,  as  tho  analyses  and  inferences  and  relations 
were  names  for  perfectly  homogeneous,  uniform  processes. 
The  futility  of  this  conception  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  often 
advocated  requires  no  psychology  more  recondite  than  that 
afforded  by  common  observation  and  a  very  modest  type  of 
common  sense.  If  the  world  were  built  in  a  neat  snug-fitting 
box,  with  all  parts  interchangeable,  the  scheme  ought  to  work 
admirably.  Unhappily  the  type  of  analysis  and  inference 
which  is  valid  in  mathematics,  for  instance,  is  practically  very 
different  from  that  which  is  valid  in  linguistics  and  history. 
A  similar  discontinuity  of  inferential  procedure  marks  off 
from  one  another  sundry  other  fields  of  knowledge.  Surely 
from  this  side  the  most  that  educational  doctrine  can  ask 
or  urge  is  that  the  mind  shall  be  brought  into  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  all  the  great  characteristic  divisions  of  human 
thought  and  that  the  processes  in  each  of  these  domains  shall 
be  made  familiar.  If  one  has  thus  mastered  the  several  modes 
of  procedure  needful  in  these  main  divisions  of  the  world  of 
mind,  one  is  at  least  armed  against  the  inevitable  errors  of 
complete  ignorance  and  one  is  fairly  started  on  the  path  to 
specialized  proficiency.  Psychologically,  of  course,  the  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  reasoning  process  reduce  to  one  or  two  simple 
types  with  their  variants.  But  practically  the  content  of  the 
ideas  with  which  thought  has  to  deal  is  often  so  diverse  as  to 
render  discipline  gained  on  this  score  in  one  direction  of  only 
the  most  remote  conseciuence  in  another. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  very  real  intellectual  ad¬ 
vantage  is  gained  from  any  well-organized  study,  in  that  one 
is  given  a  vivid  illustration,  which  may  prove  contagious  if 
the  teaching  be  well  done,  of  the  possibilities  of  method  and 
technique  in  thinking.  The  leverage  given  by  system  and 
organization  is  thus  made  clear.  The  precise  system  appro¬ 
priate  to  a  given  problem  may,  however,  be  quite  inadequate 
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to  some  other  problem,  so  that  the  profit  on  this  score  is  not 
without  its  limitation. 

This  last  point  leads  to  another  which  is  in  essence,  per¬ 
haps,  but  a  re-statement.  It  has  been  maintained  that,  after 
all,  the  great  advantage  in  any  serious  study — the  formal  dis¬ 
ciplines  as  w'ell  as  others — is  in  the  creation  therefrom  of  cer¬ 
tain  ideals  which  are  as  such  applicable  to  almost  any  situa¬ 
tion.  Such  ideals  are  thoroness,  accuracy,  system,  and  the 
like.  I  believe  this  contention  may  be  granted  without  argu¬ 
ment,  but  it  leaves  us,  as  in  the  two  preceding  cases,  quite 
uncertain  as  to  the  exact  manner  in  which  such  an  ideal  as 
“  system,”  say,  could  be  transplanted  from  chemistry  to  poli¬ 
tics  and  literature.  Even  if  the  ideal  really  migrated,  it 
would  in  many  cases  be  necessary  to  discover  from  new  expe¬ 
rience  just  how  it  applied  in  the  novel  surroundings. 

SUMMARY 

In  reply  to  our  first  question — i.e.,  whether  the  serious  pur¬ 
suit  of  any  study  whatever  may  be  expected  to  result  in  bene¬ 
fits  for  the  subsequent  pursuit  of  any  other  study — our  general 
psychological  principles  lead  us  to  the  following  conclusions, 
which  specific  experiment  must  confirm  or  disprove:  (i)  Cer¬ 
tain  habits  gained  in  the  mastery  of  one  study  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  directly  in  another;  they  ma/  (2)  be  slightly  modified 
before  such  application  and  still  show  for  their  possessor  a 
great  gain  as  compared  with  the  individual  who  has  to  start 
from  the  beginning.  (3)  These  habits  may  be  incorporated 
in  larger  habit  groups,  either  with  or  without  slight  modifica¬ 
tion.  (4)  They  may  tend  to  impede  certain  antagonistic 
habits  and  in  turn  be  impeded  by  other  previously  extant  and 
inhibitory  habits.  (5)  But  in  all  these  cases,  the  instances  of 
inhibition  as  well  as  those  of  reinforcement  and  incorporation, 
it  seems  probable  that  a  certain  gain  in  the  power  to  use  and 
sustain  attention  will  accrue  from  any  purposeful  and  per¬ 
sistent  intellectual  application.  This  result  may  be  expected  to 
come  in  part  from  the  suppressing  or  disregarding  of  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  distracting  sensations,  and  in  part  from  the 
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discipline  afforded  to  tlie  common  element  in  all  acts  of  atten¬ 
tion,  whether  this  common  element  be  found  in  some  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  or  in  some  motor  conditions  which 
are  essential  concomitants  of  all  attentive  attitudes.  This 
principle  probably  holds  true  in  memory,  in  reasoning,  in 
observation,  and  in  all  the  forms  of  mental  activity  which 
common  thought  and  language  distinguish,  (6)  What  sub¬ 
jects  best  reinforce  one  another;  what  ones  most  inevitably 
conflict  with  one  another;  whether  these  relations  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  mode  of  presentation,  rather  than  upon  the 
subject-matter  itself;  these  and  other  similar  questions,  too 
numerous  to  point  out,  must  one  and  all  be  answered  by  ex¬ 
periment  and  experience.  Dogmatism  is  wholly  impossible  in 
advance  of  such  drastic  and  exhaustive  investigation. 

Time  and  space  do  not  i)ermit  any  attempt  to  discuss  the 
second  question  which  we  formulated ;  i.e.,  whether  any  par¬ 
ticular  studies  possess  a  special  value  for  general  disciplinary 
purposes?  It  should,  howexer,  be  remarked  tliat,  strictly 
speaking,  there  is  probably  no  such  thing  as  a  purely  dis¬ 
ciplinary  study.  Any  study  is  likely  to  be  robbed  of  its  good 
name  and  labeled  a  formal  discipline,  if  somebody  chances  to 
allege  that  it  is  good  for  something  beside  that  for  which  it 
obviously  exists.  The  implication  of  our  deliberations  would 
be  that  every  study  has  latent  in  it  the  possibilities  of  becom¬ 
ing  to  some  extent  a  formal  or  general  discipline.  Its  pur¬ 
suit  may  effect  intellectual  changes  not  confined  to  the  topic 
with  which  it  is  ostensibly  engaged.  Meantime,  it  seems  to 
be  a  safe  and  conservative  corollary  of  this  doctrine  that  no 
study  should  have  a  place  in  the  curriculum  for  which  this 
general  disciplinary  characteristic  is  the  chief  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Such  advantage  can  probably  be  gotten  in  some  degree 
from  every  study,  and  the  intrinsic  values  of  each  study  afford 
at  present  a  far  safer  criterion  of  educational  worth  than  any 
which  we  can  derive  from  the  theory  of  formal  discipline. 

James  Rowland  Angell 


University  of  Chicago 


II 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  TRAINING  ON  MEMORY 

This  topic  is  perhaps  that  one  of  all  the  special  problems 
connected  with  formal  discipline  that  has  been  most  frequently 
disciist  and  most  thoroly  investigated.  It  may.  therefore, 
stand  as  a  type  of  the  results  and  methods  of  experimental 
psychology  as  applied  to  the  more  complicated  problems  of 
mind,  altho  it  is  perhaps  not  the  one  in  which  most  agreement 
has  been  attained. 

The  oscillation  of  opinion  on  the  topic  is  also  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  attitude  toward  the  problem  in  general.  In  my 
discussion  I  shall  endeavor  to  reflect  the  results  of  theory  and 
experiment,  and  shall  make  effort  to  distort  them  as  little  as 
possible  by  the  surface  from  which  they  are  reflected  to  you. 

Three  important  stages  may  be  distinguished  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  theory.  The  first  is  probably  most  familiar  to 
the  popular  mind,  in  fact  was  the  universal  assumption  before 
the  recent  developments  in  our  knowledge.  It  is  that  there  is 
a  single  function  or  faculty  of  memory,  and  that  any  train¬ 
ing  of  that  faculty  must  have  its  influence,  no  matter  to  what 
memory  may  be  applied.  On  this  theory,  training  anywhere 
would  be  effective  everywhere.  Our  problem  would  be  an¬ 
alogous  to  the  problem  of  the  physical  culturist,  for  whom 
it  makes  no  difference  what  work  is  done  provided  only  the 
muscles  are  exercised.  The  arm  gains  strength  just  as  cer¬ 
tainly  if  exercised  on  the  pulley  in  the  gymnasium  as  if  em¬ 
ployed  in  wielding  the  blacksmith’s  hammer.  Were  the  same 
analogy  to  hold,  one  could  acquire  a  good  memory  by  learn¬ 
ing  names  from  the  directory  with  the  same  certainty  as  by 
taking  a  college  course. 

As  in  most  matters  of  theory,  violent  statement  gave  place 
to  violent  reaction.  If  for  generations  there  was  no  question 
that  memory  might  be  trained  as  an  arm  might  be,  and  the 
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whole  curriculum  was  based  upon  that  assumption,  when  the 
reaction  came  it  was  equally  extreme.  The  beginnings  of  the 
reaction  appeared  with  the  refutation  of  the  faculty  theory 
by  Herbart.  More  specifically  the  dogma  received  a  blow 
when  mental  pathology,  aided  by  normal  psychology,  dis¬ 
covered  that  man  had  not  one  memory,  but  many.  It  was 
found  that  there  was  a  memory  for  each  sense,  not  of  course 
all  represented  in  the  same  individual,  but  usually  several  in 
one'  individual.  Then,  too,  there  seemed  to  be  special  mem¬ 
ories  for  closely  related  kinds  of  material.  It  was  found 
that  memory  might  be  lost  for  one  part  of  speech,  not  for 
another;  for  one  object  and  not  for  a  closely  related  one. 
If  memories  are  thus  so  distinct  that  one  may  disappear  and 
leave  the  others  unaffected,  it  would  seem  that  training  one 
memory  could  have  no  effect  at  all  upon  another.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  the  analogy  with  physical  training  would  assert  that  you 
can  no  more  train  your  memory  for  historical  dates  by  learn¬ 
ing  poetry  than  you  can  train  for  a  race  by  finger  exercises 
on  the  piano.  The  two  memories  would  be  as  distinct  as  the 
two  members  of  the  body. 

This  negative  conclusion  was  reinforced  by  two  other  con¬ 
siderations:  one,  theoretical;  the  other,  factual.  In  the  first 
place,  tliere  is  little  analogy  between  training  the  man  as  a 
physical  whole  and  training  memory,  for  the  same  kind 
of  process  is  involved  in  muscular  training  in  general  as  is 
involved  in  each  piece  of  learning.  When  a  muscle  contracts 
there  is  left  behind  as  a  result  of  the , contract  ion  an  increased 
liability  and  capacity  for  contraction,  that  thus  strengthens, 
the  muscle.  iMemory  of  any  kind,  on  the  generally  accepted 
theory,  is  the  result  of  an  entirely  analogous  change  in  a  nerve 
cell  upon  any  excitation.  One  remembers  a  face  because  cer¬ 
tain  cells  in  the  back  of  the  brain  take  on  a  habit  of  acting 
as  a  result  of  seeing  the  face,  and  this  leaves  a  disposition 
to  be  reexcited  whenever  appropriate  occasion  arises.  And  the 
change  in  the  cells  as  a  result  of  some  sensory  impression  is 
assumed  to  be  entirely  analogous  to  the  change  in  the  muscle 
as  the  result  of  action.  You  are  training  a  memorv  whenever 
you  receive  a  sensation  in  exactly  the  same  sense  that  you 
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train  an  arm  by  contracting  it.  The  problem;  then,  is  not 
“  Can  you  train  memory  thru  use?  ”  but  “  Can  you  train  one 
group  of  nerve  cells  in  the  brain  by  exercising  othei'  sets  of 
cells  that  may  or  may  not  be  situated  anywhere  near  them, 
or  that  may  or  may  not  be  functionally  related  to  them?  ” 
The  factual  considerations  that  tended  to  confirm  the  con¬ 
clusion  were  some  actual  experiments  by  Professor  William 
James.’-  He  first  tested  his  memory  by  learning  some  lines  of 
\’ictor  Hugo’s  Satyr.  He  learned  158  lines  during  eight  days. 
This  required  13 1  5-6  minutes.  He  then  worked  twenty 
minutes  daily  until  he  had  learned  the  first  book  of  Paradise 
lost.  After  this  training  he  went  back  to  Victor  Hugo’s  poem 
and  found  that  158  additional  lines  divided  as  before  required 
15 1  1-2  minutes  for  learning.  There  was,  then,  after  training 
a  loss  of  twenty  minutes’  time  rather  than  a  gain.  Professor 
James  admits,  however,  that  there  was  some  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  second  test,  because  he  had  been  considerably 
fatigued  by  other  work.  The  test  was  repeated  by  four  of  his 
students  in  ai)proximately  the  same  way.  Of  these,  two 
showed  some  considerable  gain  as  the  result  of  practise  and 
two  showed  no  gain.  The  results  are  not  as  striking  as  the 
conclusion  they  were  adduced  to  prove.  In  fact,  it  would  be  a 
question  whether  any  conclusion  at  all  could  l)e  drawn  from 
them  by  a  conservative  observer.  But  whatever  value  we  may 
assign  to  the  results  themselves,  the  name  and  fame  of  the 
author  and  the  cogency  of  his  arguments  from  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  physiological  theories  carried  great  weight.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  x\merican  psychology  at  least  his  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  primary  memory  can  not  be  trained,  but  that 
man  is  born  with  a  certain  retentiveness  that  can  not  be  added 
to  or  subtracted  from  by  taking  thought,  has  been  held  to 
practically  without  exception.  The  only  point  at  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  would  admit  any  effect  of  training  is  in  ac¬ 
quiring  better  methods  of  learning,  gaining  capacity  for  pick¬ 
ing  out  the  essentials  of  tlie  matter  to  be  learned,  and  in  dis¬ 
carding  the  unessentials. 

Down,  then,  to  a  comparatively  recent  time  we  have  had  two 
diametrically  opposed  schools.  Memory  is  either  a  single 
'  James  :  Principles  ot  psycho/oj^y,  Vol.  I,  p.  666. 
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thing  that  can  be  trained  as  a  whole  as  you  train  a  muscle,  or 
it  is  a  capacity  of  a  vast  number  of  separate  organs  sufficiently 
independent  to  have  no  increase  in  capacity  of  one  affect  the 
usefulness  of  any  other.  Both  of  these  theories  are  logical 
deductions  from  the  assumed  premises,  but  they  are  d  priori 
in  character,  and  have  not  been  confirmed  by  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  experiment  or  observation.  Where  two  sets  of 
premises  may  give  rise  to  such  opposed  conclusions,  we  must 
have  recourse  either  to  more  accurate  examination  of  the 
premises,  or  to  concrete  facts,  before  it  will  be  possible  to 
harmonize  the  conclusions  or  to  accept  either.  Fortunately, 
more  recent  investigation  seems  to  furnish  both,  and  of  a 
character  to  form  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  compromise 
between  the  two  extremes. 

In  beginning  our  discussion  of  the  more  constructive  work, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish  two  forms  of  learning  that 
follow  laws  that  are  diverse,  or  at  least  two  forms  that  have 
little  to  do  with  each  other.  These  are  lote  learning  and 
learning  of  substance,  or  logical  learning.  The  two  methods 
seem  to  be  in  part  mutually  exclusive,  or  at  least  independent 
one  of  the  other.  One  may  have  a  well-developed  rote  mem¬ 
ory  and  little  or  no  logical  memory.  At  some  stages  of  devel¬ 
opment  a  child  seems  compelled  to  learn  word  for  word  or 
not  at  all,  while  relatively  few  adults  have  an  accurate  mem¬ 
ory  for  anything  more  than  the  meaning  of  what  is  read  or 
heard.  Quite  frequently,  too,  as  one  increases  the  other 
decreases.  This  is  not  a  necessary  relation,  but  from  com¬ 
mon  observation  seems  quite  as  frequent  as  to  have  both  in¬ 
crease  together.  It  will  be  necessary,  then,  to  discuss  each 
sort  of  memory  separately. 

On  rote  memory  there  has  been  a  large  amount  of  work 
done  in  the  last  two  decades,  work  that  for  the  most  part  has 
not  been  directed  to  our  particular  problem  of  training  the 
memory,  but  which  has,  nevertheless,  developed  a  technique 
and  established  standards  of  accuracy  that  were  entirely  lack¬ 
ing  at  the  time  the  experiments  of  Professor  James  were  made. 
In  the  experiments,  great  care  is  taken  to  control  all  possible 
sources  of  error.  The  material  employed  is  usually  lists  of 
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nonsense  syllables  that  have  never  been  used  and  so  probably 
have  never  been  learned  even  in  part  before.  Then  again,  the 
syllables  are  exposed  at  perfectly  regular  intervals  by  an 
instrument  that  permits  but  one  to  be  seen  at  a  time  and 
insures  that  each  shall  be  shown  for  the  same  length  of  time 
as  any  other.  A  vast  number  of  other  apparently  insignificant 
details,  that  experience  has  shown  to  be  important  in  their 
effect  upon  learning,  are  carefully  lookt  to  that  no  single  ex¬ 
traneous  factor  may  come  in  to  obscure  the  results.  It  has 
been  noted  in  nearly  all  experiments  that  have  extended  over 
a  considerable  time  that  the  amount  of  effort  required  for 
learning  became  less  with  practise.  Whatever  the  measure 
used,  it  has  been  found  that  fewer  repetitions  or  less  time 
is  needed  to  perfect  the  learning  process  after  practise  than 
before.  It  was  explained  ordinarily  that  this  was  due  to  ac¬ 
quiring  familiarity  with  unusual  conditions  of  learning  and 
with  the  new  material,  or  at  least  that  the  practise  would  hold 
only  for  material  of  practically  the  same  kind.  In  1905,  Ebert 
and  Metimann  ^  published  from  the  laboratory  of  the  University 
of  Zurich  the  results  of  a  long  investigation  that  had  for 
its  chief  end  the  determination  of  the  effects  of  training 
in  learning  material  of  one  kind  upon  the  capacity  to  learn 
material  of  the  same  and  different  kinds.  The  investigation 
was  extended  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  the  effects  of 
the  practise  were  tested  upon  a  sufficient  variety  of  material 
to  leave  but  slight  room  for  doubt  that  the  main  outlines  of 
the  investigation  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  Eight  subjects 
took  part.  Their  memories  were  first  tested  for  ease  of  learn¬ 
ing  different  sorts  of  material,  such  as  series  of  letters,  num¬ 
bers,  nonsense  syllables,  words,  Italian  words,  strophes  of 
poetry,  and  selections  of  prose.  They  were  tested  for  re¬ 
tentiveness  on  some  of  the  same  kind  of  material,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  on  visual  signs  that  had  no  conventional  meaning.  After 
these  tests  had  been  made,  the  subjects  turned  to  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  a  problem  in  the  economical  methods  of  learning 
that  does  not  concern  us  here.  In  this  investigation  they 
learned  thirty-two  series  of  nonsense  syllables;  ordinarily  they 
learned  two  series  of  syllables  on  one  day  and  tested  the  re- 
Arch.f,  d.  gesam.  Psych.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  i. 
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tention  of  two  more.  In  most  cases  this  meant  learning  four 
series  of  twelve  syllables  each  on  each  of  sixteen  clays.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  first  test  material  was  re-learned  and 
the  facility  of  learning  was  compared  with  the  original.  After 
the  second  cross  section  thru  the  memory  capacity,  there  was 
still  another  period  of  training.  Four  of  the  subjects  were 
trained  on  sixteen  series  of  the  same  material  as  before,  and 
four  who  could  give  more  time  were  subjected  to  the  com¬ 
plete  set  of  thirty-two  series.  Wdien  these  had  been  finished, 
a  final  test  of  capacity  was  made  that  could  be  compared  with 
the  original  condition  and  with  the  result  obtained  after 
the  first  period  of  practise. 

The  results  fell  out  entirely  in  favor  of  special  training  giv- 
ing  a  general  effect.  For  every  subject  there  was  a  pro¬ 
gressive  increase  thruout  the  series  both  in  f|uickness  of 
original  learning  and  in  the  amount  of  retention.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  effect  of  training  from  learning  nonsense  syllables 
extended  to  the  other  materials  that  were  used,  and  in  nearly 
the  same  degree  as  the  closeness  of  the  relation  between  the 
kinds  of  material.  The  table  will  show  the  results  in  general 
outline.  It  gives  the  average  for  the  subjects  on  the  eleven 
different  forms  of  work.  W'e  may  divide  the  results  into 
two  groups :  one  shows  the  effect  of  training  on  original 
learning;  the  other,  the  effect  of  the  training  on  retention, 
on  the  retentiveness  of  the  memory  as  measured  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  repetitions  required  for  relearning  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-four  hours. 
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It  can  be  seen  from  the  tables  that  in  every  case  there  was 
a  gain  in  the  average  performance  of  the  eight  observers  for 
each  kind  of  material  used.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  gain  to  be  greatest  in  material  that  is 
most  closely  related  to  that  on  which  practise  was  obtained. 
The  difference  is  not,  however,  sufficiently  great  to  make  it 
at  all  ])robable  that  rote  memory  for  any  sort  of  material 
would  not  be  increased  as  a  result  of  practise  in  learning  any¬ 
thing  else.  It  is  also  a  striking  result  that  the  retentiveness 
of  the  memory  should  be  increased  as  well  as  its  quickness. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  extent  to  which  training  may  go  that 
the  second  period  of  training  should  still  show  a  very  marked 
effect.  Indeed  it  was  the  original  intention  of  the  investigators 
to  continue  practise  until  a  limit  was  reached,  but  this  did  not 
seem  practicable.  The  limit  conjectured  by  the  authors  was 
a  degree  of  training  that  would  permit  complete  learning  of 
the  series  used  at  a  single  repetition.  There  was  some  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  amount  of  training  between  different  individuals. 
This  could  be  traced  in  large  part  to  the  amount  of  earlier 
training.  The  smallest  amount  of  training  was  shown  by 
Professor  Meumann,  who  has  devoted  a  large  proportion  of 
his  time  in  recent  years  to  learning  nonsense  syllables  and  in 
conducting  investigations  in  memory.  Still  he  did  not  fail 

®  In  this  table  the  figures  indicate  the  average  time  in  seconds  required 
to  learn  each  syllable,  except  in  the  last  instance,  where  the  results  are 
given  in  number  of  readings. 
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to  show  some  evidence  of  training  in  most  of  the  tests  that 
were  made. 

Surprizing,  too,  are  the  results  of  tests  of  the  persistence  of 
the  effects  of  training.  Tests  made  after  the  lapse  of  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  days  of  vacation 
showed  that  there  had  been  no  loss  of  the  training;  in  fact, 
in  several  instances  there  had  been  an  actual  increase  in  mem¬ 
ory  capacity.  If  we  are  to  take  these  results  at  anything 
like  their  face  value,  it  would  seem  that  memory  is  capable 
of  being  trained  to  an  indefinite  degree,  and  that  training 
in  one  field  carries  with  it  training  in  other  related  fields, 
but  they  heed  not  be  so  closely  related  as  to  render  it  at  all 
likely  that  training  in  remembering  any  one  sort  of  material 
would  be  entirely  without  effect  in  any  other  field.  This  effect 
of  training  is  not  transient  apparently,  but  persists,  or  its  effect 
may  even  be  increased  after  the  lapse  of  considerable  time. 

It  might  be  objected  that  training  of  this  kind  is  impractica¬ 
ble  and  that  the  methods  of  training,  the  materials  used,  and 
the  methods  of  testing  are  so  different  in  character  from  those 
that  would  be  used  in  practise  that  it  is  possible  to  draw  no 
conclusions  from  them  to  apply  to  the  fields  where  we  are 
really  interested  in  producing  results.  This  may  in  part  be 
met  by  citing  the  results  of  some  experiments  of  Winch  *  on 
school  children  in  Great  Britain.  The  tests  were  made  by 
learning  selections  from  an  historical  reader,  the  training 
consisted  in  committing  poetry  or  selections  from  a  geographi¬ 
cal.  reader.  More  than  one  hundred  children,  from  three 
neighborhoods  of  different  social  standing,  were  chosen  to  be 
sui)jected  to  the  tests.  Each  class  was  divided  into  two  groups 
of  approximately  equal  mental  attainments.  One  group,  after 
a  test  had  been  made,  spent  four  periods  in  committing  to 
metuory  about  one  hundred  words  of  poetry,  while  the  others 
were  engaged  in  doing  sums.  The  other  classwork  was  the 
same  for  the  two  groups.  On  the  fifth  morning  after,  each 
gtoup  cotnmitted  a  second  test  passage.  It  was  found  that 
the  children  who  had  had  the  special  practise  averaged  nearly 
ten  per  cent,  better  than  those  without  training.  And  when 
the  two  first  divisions  were  again  grouped  with  reference  to 

■*  British  journal  of  psychology,  Vol.  II,  p.  284. 
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comparative  merit,  every  group  with  training  did  better  than 
the  corresponding  group  without;  a  very  striking  result,  consid¬ 
ering  the  small  amount  of  training.  While  these  experiments 
are  very  much  less  complete  and  less  carefully  controlled  than 
those  of  Ebert  and  Meumann  mentioned  above,  they  have  the 
advantage  of  confirming  the  others  on  children  of  school  age, 
on  a  larger  number  of  individuals,  and  on  material  that  is 
used  in  actual  school  practise. 

The  two  investigations,  taken  together,  seem  to  leave  little 
doubt  that  rote  memory  can  be  improved  by  practise.  Our 
original  theoretical  question  must  then  be  faced :  are  we  to 
interpret  the  results  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  faculty 
of  memory  that  acts  in  all  the  forms  of  learning  that  have 
been  considered,  or  can  we  retain  something  of  the  more 
modern  theory  that  the  memory  functions  are  in  some  measure 
distinct?  It  must  be  asserted  that  the  former  alternative  of 
a  memory  faculty  is  not  sufficiently  in  harmony  with  known 
physiological  and  pathological  facts  to  be  accepted,  except  as  a 
last  resort.  The  one  alternative  is  to  assume  that,  while  there 
are  different  memories,  they  either  overlap  in  part,  and  in 
sufficient  measure  to  account  for  our  results,  of  that  there 
are  other  common  elements  of  sufficient  importance  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  effect.  The  observations  of  the  subjects  in  the 
experiments  of  Ebert  and  Meumann  tend  to  favor  the  latter 
interpretation.  Their  progress  seemed  to  be  marked  by 
greater  capacity  for  attending  to  the  nonsense  material  or 
to  attending  mechanically  in  general.  Then,  too,  they  acquired 
better  methods  of  learning.  Instead  of  attempting  to  help 
themselves  by  extrinsic  devices,  they  became  willing  to  give 
themselves  over  to  the  purely  mechanical  repetition  of  the 
material  without  much  thought  of  the  consequences.  Each 
tends  to  adopt  the  method  of  learning  that  is  most  economical 
for  himself.  This  varies  from  individual  to  individual,  but 
it  could  be  observed  in  each  that  the  method  of  learning 
changed  qualitatively  as  the  exercises  progressed.  The  per¬ 
sons  tested  took  a  devious  course  towards  the  end  in  the 
early  experiments  and  gradually  eliminated  the  bypaths  that 
proved  less  profitable  as  time  went  on.  It  would  seem,  then, 
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that  a  large  part  of  the  training,  as  it  appears  in  the  memory 
process,  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  acquirement  of 
better  methods  of  working  and  of  a  familiarity  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  processes  that  makes  relatively  interesting  what  at 
first  is  probably  as  uninteresting  a  task  as  can  easily  be  imag¬ 
ined.  Ebert  and  Meumann  were  of  the  opinion  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  there  was  a  training  of  some  common  capacity  that  might 
be  made  to  correspond  fairly  closely  to  memory  as  used  in 
the  popular  sense.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  necessary 
conclusion,  for  no  one  knows  how  tlie  gain  due  to  these 
secondary  factors  stands  to  the  total  amount  of  improvement. 
One  can  not  be  sure,  therefore,  that  all  of  the  gain  is  or  is 
not  to  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  change  in  these  capacities 
that  are  generally  assumed  to  be  susceptible  of  training. 

What  explanation  is  to  be  offered  for  the  fact  is  of  less 
importance  than  is  tlie  fact  itself.  It  seems  pretty  certain, 
if  we  are  to  place  any  confidence  at  all  in  these  results,  that 
memory  as  a  rough  whole  can  be  trained  by  comparatively 
simple  methods  to  a  degree  that  is  great  enough  to  offer  prac¬ 
tical  advantages.  It  also  seems  that  the  fact  of  training 
can  be  explained  in  a  way  that  will  not  be  out  of  harmony 
with  generally  accepted  principles  of  pathology,  physiology, 
and  psychology.  It  matters  little,  then,  whether  we  still 
assert  or  deny  that  the  training  is  or  is  not  of  memory,  or  is 
or  is  not  of  other  functions  related  to  memory.  What  we  in 
every-day  life  call  rote  memory  does  improve  widi  jise. 

Slightly  different  is  the  problem  of  the  logical  memory 
or  memory  of  ideas  as  opposed  to  words  or  symbols.  On  this 
problem  there  are  few,  if  any,  technical  experiments.  Con¬ 
clusions  must  be  drawn  from  observation  and  from  general 
considerations.  Some  conclusions  on  learning  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  seem,  however,  to  be  pretty  thoroly  established.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true,  so  far  as  common  observation  extends,  that  one’s 
memory  for  any  domain  of  work  grows  as  one’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  field  increases.  IVIathematical  symbols  or  dem¬ 
onstrations  are  remembered  by  the  mathematician  which 
would  be  forgotten  quickly  and  entirely  by  one  less  versed  in 
that  lore.  The  same  principle  is  evident  in  every  field.  What 
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one  already  knows  something  of  one  remembers,  and  so  far 
as  one  can  say  from  observation,  tlie  ease  of  remembering 
is  pretty  closely  proportional  to  the  amount  of  knowledge 
in  the  particular  domain.  'In  this  sense,  learning  in  one  field 
seems  to  exert  an  influence  upon  other  learning  in  the  same 
field,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  it  makes  easier  learning  in 
a  related  field.  Training  in  mathematics  or  in  chemistry  evi¬ 
dently  aids  in  some  degree  in  remembering  facts  in  physics; 
training  in  one  language  facilitates  learning  another,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  language  be  a  related  one. 

This  fact,  if  it  be  accepted  as  such  on  the  basis  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  general  opinion,  probably  requires  a  slightly 
different  explanation  from  any  that  has  been  given  for  rote 
learning.  Here  apparently  the  increased  facility  for  learn¬ 
ing  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  retention  and  recall  depend 
u])on  the  connections  that  are  made  with  material  already 
known.  When  much  is  known  already,  there  are  many  points 
of  attachment  for  new  knowledge,  and  many  of  the  attach¬ 
ments  have  probably  been  already  partially  formed  before 
the  particular  moment  in  question.  The  new,  then,  is  not 
altogether  new,  but  is  in  part  a  new  application  of  old  knowl¬ 
edge.  And  even  if  in  itself  altogether  new,  it  can  be  closely 
related  to  familiar  matter.  As  a  consequence,  it  seems  that 
learning  anything  carries  with  it  automatically  increased  ca¬ 
pacity  for  learning  everything  that  is  related  to  it  in  any 
way.  Where  the  two  fields  are  closely  related  the  gain  from 
earlier  knowledge  is  great;  where  the  relation  is  less  close, 
the  gain  is  smaller.  In  the  light  of  the  close  relation  of  facts 
of  all  kinds,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  attempt  to 
assert  that  learning  of  any  kind  would  be  entirely  without 
influence  upon  later  learning  of  any  other  kind.  He  would 
also  be  equally  bold  who  ventured  to  assert,  on  the  basis  of 
present  knowledge,  just  what  fields  of  knowledge  were  most 
closely  related  and  how  much  influence  training  in  one  of 
the  fields  would  have  on  any  other. 

Besides  this  improvement  in  the  capacity  for  remembering 
that  is  due  to  the  acquirement  of  associative  bonds,  there  are 
undoubtedly  habits  of  learning  that  can  be  transferred  from 
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one  sort  of  material  to  another  that  would  improve  factual  or 
logical  learning  in  very  much  the  same  way  that  similar  habits 
improve  rote  memory.  Habits  of  attention  in  general  and 
to  one  kind  of  material  not  to  another,  are  undoubtedly  ac¬ 
quired  thru  study  of  any  kind.  Even  the  habit  of  using  books 
intelligently  needs  to  be  acquired  in  the  early  stages,  and  once 
acquired,  can  be  transferred  to  other  fields.  Even  more  im¬ 
portant  is  the  capacity  for  selecting  the  important  points 
and  in  properly  knitting  them  to  the  related  facts,  to  the  facts 
and  occasions  that  render  their  recall  desirable.  For  most 
adult  learning  it  is  essential  to  remember  the  fact  apart  from 
the  language  in  which  it  is  expre^t  and  apart  from  the  particu¬ 
lar  connections  in  which  it  is  first  learned.  All  these  habits 
of  easy  and  effective  learning  can  be  acquired  by  learning  any 
sort  of  material  that  it  is  important  to  remember,  and  once 
acquired,  may  be  transferred  to  almost  any  other  field. 

If  we  return  by  way  of  summary  to  our  original  theories 
as  to  the  nature  of  memory  and  of  the  factors  that  affect  its 
training,  we  may  say  that  we  neither  have  one  memory  nor 
many  that  are  absolutely  distinct.  Rather  do  we  have  many 
memories,  more  or  less  distinct,  but  closely  associated,  with 
common  elements.  We  can  not  train  one  memory  without 
training  others.  In  terms  of  our  comparison  with  the  facts 
of  physical  training,  we  must  find  the  analogy  for  memory 
neither  in  one  muscle  nor  in  many  absolutely  distinct  muscles. 
But  as  training  one  muscle  never  leaves  other  muscles  un¬ 
affected,  so  training  one  memory  is  not  without  influence 
on  others.  It  is  found  that  practise  with  one  hand  increases 
the  strength  of  the  other  hand.  This  is  in  part  no  doubt  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  two  sides  of  the  body  are  so  connected 
nervously  that  it  is  not  possible  to  move  one  without  moving 
the  other  slightly.  There  is  thus  actual  exercise  for  both  hands 
when  one  is  exercised.  In  addition,  training  in  any  exercise 
that  requires  skill  undoubtedly  increases  more  general  habits  of 
accurate  perception  and  methods  of  eliminating  useless  move¬ 
ments  that  are  transferable  to  other  movements  and  movements 
with  other  parts  of  the  body.  So,  too.  with  memory,  in  the 
usual  logical  learning  the  factors  involved  are  in  large  measure 
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common  to  memories  of  all  related  subjects.'  You  can  not  be 
sure  that  any  fact  is  absolutely  unrelated  to  any  other,  and 
so  far  as  they  are  related,  learning-  the  one  makes  easier  learn¬ 
ing  the  other.  In  both  rote  and  logical  learning  there  are 
definite  habits  and  capacities  of  attending  to  be  acquired,  and 
these  may  apparently  be  acquired  in  one  field  and  used  in 
another.  We  have  to  do  in  memory,  then,  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  fairly  distinct  physiological  capacities,  but  their  use 
has  become  so  dependent  upon  habits  common  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  capacities  that  they  are  functionally  parts  of  a  common 
whole.  Training  one  part  thus  trains  related  parts,  and  the 
whole  in  some  degree.  There  is  at  present  no  means  of  say¬ 
ing  how  much  training  one  memory  receives  thru  training 
another,  nor  is  it  possible  to  say  very  exhaustively  what  mem¬ 
ories  are  more  closely,  what  more  remotely,  related.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  memory  for  any  range  of  facts  will  be  trained 
more  completely  by  practise  in  that  field  rather  than  in  some 
other,  just  as  training  in  rowing  is  more  effective  in  that  sport 
than  in  football.  Nevertheless,  the  crew-man  is  better  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  eleven  than  a  pianist  or  a  golf-player  or  the  man 
without  training  in  any  athletic  sport.  So  the  man  with  well- 
rounded  training  is  probably  on  the  average  better  trained 
for  learning  in  any  field  than  the  untrained  man,  or  even  than 
the  man  with  a  narrow  education  in  any  other  field. 

\V.  B.  PiLLSBURY 
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THE  RELATION  OE  SPECIAL  TRAINING  TO 
GENERAL  INTELLIGENCE 

There  have  recently  been  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Amer¬ 
ican  teachers  a  number  of  ex])eriments  and  statistical  inquiries 
which  are  held  by  their  authors  to  show  that  training  of 
mental  functions  is  always  specific.  Thus,  it  is  asserted  on 
the  basis  of  these  investigations  that  there  is  no  general 
function  of  observation;  there  are,  rather,  as  many  kinds  of 
observation  as  there  are  kinds  of  facts  to  be  observed.  There 
are  no  general  functions  of  discrimination  or  comparison; 
no  general  virtues  of  neatness  or  good  manners.  All  is  spe¬ 
cific.  To  be  precise  in  arithmetic  means  that  and  no  more; 
it  does  not  mean  to  be  precise  in  baseball  or  even  in  reading 
and  writing. 

My  experience  in  experimenting  with  this  problem  leads 
me  to  believe  that  those  who  have  advocated  this  doctrine 
of  specific  functions  have  had  a  very  limited  view  of  the  facts 
involved,  and  have  consequently  reached  a  formula  of  mental 
organization  which  is  wholly  inadequate.  I  shall  rejiort  in 
some  detail  experiments  which  bear  directly  on  the  problem, 
and  shall  then  pass  to  the  theoretical  and  practical  conclu- 
I  sions  which  follow  from  these  experimental  results. 

The  first  experiment  which  I  have  to  report  is  a  very  simple 
one.  A  person  who  was  to  be  tested  was  seated  in  such  a 
position  that  his  right  hand  and  arm  were  entirely  hidden 
from  view  by  a  large  screen.  W’hatever  he  did  with  this 
right  hand  would,  therefore,  be  unseen  by  him.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  screen  and  in  full  view,  nine  different  lines  were 
shown  in  succession,  and  he  was  required  to  place  a  pencil 
held  in  the  unseen  right  hand  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  several  lines  seen  before  him.  The  errors  made  in  placing 
the  pencil  were  accurately  measured  and  recorded.  A  stand- 
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ard  of  comparison  was  thus  gained  l)y  which  all  later  results 
could  be  evaluated.  The  next  step  in  the  experiment  was  to 
train  the  person  being  tested  to  more  accurate  localization  of 
one  special  line,  which  for  purposes  of  our  description  we  may 
call  No.  5.  W  ith  this  one  line/  No.  5.  the  reactor  was  given 
fuller  visual  experience  and  the  error  which  he  at  first  made 
with  this  line  gradually  disappeared.  After  this  clear  im¬ 
provement  with  No.  5  the  original  conditions  were  restored, 
and  the  reactor  was  again  tested  as  at  first  with  all  nine  lines. 
Every  line  in  the  series  was  affected.  This  means  that  there 
had  been  a  transfer  of  eft'ects  under  the  conditions  of  the 
training  described. 

This,  however,  was  not  all.  Some  of  the  lines  had  shown 
in  the  first  series  of  tests  an  error  in  the  same  direction  as 
line  No.  5 :  others  showed  an  error  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  transfer  of  practise  differed  in  the  two  kinds  of  cases 
in  that  those  lines  which  had  a  like  error  with  No.  5  im¬ 
proved  with  No.  5.  while  tlie  lines  which  had  errors  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  No.  5  grew  worse  as  a  result  of  prac¬ 
tise  with  No.  5.  The  transfer  of  practise  was  no  less  real 
in  the  case  of  the  lines  which  increased  in  error  than  in  the 
case  of  the  lines  which  improved.  Both  kinds  of  cases  show 
that  the  functions  involved  are  interdependent,  and  that  trans¬ 
fer  of  practise  is  a  complex  process  which  must  be  studied 
from  a  variety  of  points  of  view  if  its  different  modes  of 
operation  are  to  be  fully  understood.  Joint  improvement 
is  only  one  of  the  possible  forms  of  transfer;  reciprocal  inter¬ 
ference  is  just  as  significant  a  type  of  relation  and  just  as 
certainly  a  type  of  transfer  as  is  joint  improvement. 

The  experiment  was  carried  a  step  further.  After  practise 
with  No.  5,  a  new  practise  series  was  instituted  with  another 
line,  which  we  may  designate  as  No.  2.  It  was  found  that 
the  person  being  tested  was  now  very  much  less  affected  by 
practise  with  line  No.  2  than  he  had  been  during  the  first 
practise  series  with  No.  5.  The  amount  of  practise  given 
with  No,  2  was  much  greater  in  cpiantity  and  more  radical 
in  type,  but  the  reactor  remained  relatively  unaffected.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  when  the  reactor  first  came  to  the 
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experiment  he  was  open  to  all  kinds  of  suggestions.  He  was 
in  the  habit-forming  attitude;  he  easily  took  on  the  effects 
of  practise.  But  after  the  training  which  he  received  with 
line  No.  5,  he  was  less  capable  of  acquiring  new  adjust¬ 
ments;  he  was  no  longer  in  the  habit-forming  attitude. 

This  is  a  third  phase  of  transfer  of  practise.  It  is  no 
less  significant  than  joint  improvement  or  reciprocal  inter¬ 
ference,  for  surely  any  influence  which  renders  an  observer 
immune  to  the  effects  of  new  practise  is  not  to  be  overlookt 
in  discussing  the  relations  of  various  forms  of  experience 
to  each  other.  The  closing  up  of  the  possibilities  of  future 
practise  is  much  more  important  a  consequence  of  any  prac¬ 
tise  series  than  the  direct  transfer  of  effects  to  other  functions. 

We  can  gain  more  light  on  this  third  type  of  relation 
between  functions  by  bringing  out  the  fact  that  all  thru  the 
experiment  under  consideration  the  person  being  tested  was 
kept  in  total  ignorance  of  the  purpose  and  results  of  the 
tests.  H  did  not  know  that  he  improved  with  line  No.  5, 
or  that  he  transferred  the  effects  attained  with  line  No.  5 
to  all  the  others.  When  he  began  working  with  line  No.  2, 
he  did  not  know  that  he  was  resisting  improvement,  and  con¬ 
sequently  was  not  disturbed  by  the  absence  of  new  practise 
effects. 

A  second  experiment,  which  exhibits  more  fully  the  effect 
of  ignorance  of  results,  is  as  follows.  Two  observers  were 
given  a  series  of  tests  in  the  comparison  of  two  geometrical 
figures.  The  figures  compared  were  complex  and  were  incor¬ 
rectly  perceived  because  of  their  complexity,  giving  rise  to 
what  is  known  as  a  geometrical  illusion.  One  of  the  two  fig¬ 
ures  was  overestimated;  the  other  was  underestimated.  As 
a  result  of  a  long  series  of  comparisons,  the  two  observers 
ultimately  overcame  the  tendencies  toward  overestimation  and 
underestimation:  that  is,  they  learned  to  apprehend  the  lines 
correctly.  They  both  learned  this  lesson  in  about  the  same 
number  of  comparisons,  showing  that  they  were  botli  at  the 
outset  equally  capable  of  taking  on  the  effects  of  practise. 
During  the  course  of  the  experiment  one  observer  was  kept 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  results  of  practise,  while  the  other 
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was  fully  informed.  Thus  when  they  entered  upon  the  second 
stage  of  the  experiment,  one  had  practise,  but  did  not  know 
its  effects  upon  him.  The  other  had  practise  and  did  know 
its  effects.  The  figures  which  they  were  using  for  com¬ 
parison  were  reversed  and  a  second  series  of  tests  began.  When 
they  began  working  with  the  reversed  figures,  both  observers 
showed  confusion  under  the  new  conditions.  Very  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  the  observer  who  knew  about  the  effects  of  practise 
adjusted  himself  to  the  new  demands  and  rapidly  overcame  the 
illusion.  There  was  in  his  case  a  speedy  and  advantageous 
transfer  of  practise.  The  other  observer  who  did  not  know 
the  effects  of  his  earlier  experience  showed  a  greater  error 
than  at  any  time  in  the  first  series,  and,  what  is  still  more  im¬ 
portant.  he  showed  no  disposition  to  improve.  In  spite  of  the 
difference  in  the  final  outcome  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
practise  gained  in  the  first  series  was  transferred  in  both  cases. 
In  one  case,  it  worked  improvement ;  in  the  other,  it  not  only 
worked  against  improvement  by  increasing  the  illusion,  but 
it  also  rendered  the  observer  incapable  of  rapid  readjustment. 

The  facts  which  I  have  thus  far  cited  are  experimental 
results  obtained  under  rigid  and  accurately  measured  condi¬ 
tions.  They  are  paralleled  by  facts  which  appear  in  ordinary 
experience,  and  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to  these  commonplace 
experiences  before  we  turn  to  any  final  formulation  of 
principles. 

First,  let  us  take  a  few  cases  of  interference  of  training. 
The  mathematical  prodigy  is  a  person  who  has  become  so 
absorbed  in  number  that  he  has  little  or  no  attention  for 
anything  which  can  not  be  counted.  His  ability  to  use  num¬ 
ber  is  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  all  his  other  possible  modes 
of  thought. 

Again,  the  bookworm  may  become  so  absorbed  in  reading 
that  he  will  withdraw  from  the  observation  of  nature  and 
train  his  bookish  capacities  at  the  expense  of  all  others. 

The  scientist  who  is  devoted  to  bugs  or  plants  is  proverbiallv 
negligent  of  the  other  facts  which  are  offered  to  his  eyes. 
Even  the  Greeks  made  sport  of  the  philosopher  who,  while 
looking  at  the  stars,  fell  into  a  well  which  he  had  not  noticed. 
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These  facts  do  not  show  that  there  is  one  faculty  for  tlie 
observation  of  stars  and  another  for  the  observation  of  wells; 
they  show  rather  that  the  faculty  of  observing  can  not  be 
turned  at  the  same  time  in  all  possible  directions.  If  the  mind 
is  full  of  thoughts  about  stars,  this  will  interfere  with  thoughts 
about  wells.  It  is  just  because  mental  life  is  a  unity  that  it 
can  not  turn  to  everything  in  equal  degree.  I  can  not  read 
books  and  at  the  same  time  look  at  the  sky.  No  one  would 
argue  from  this  that  I  have  one  eye  for  the  reading  of  books 
and  one  for  looking  at  the  sky.  The  simple  fact  is  that  I 
have  one  pair  of  eyes  and  I  can  use  them  as  I  will,  but  if  I 
use  them  in  one  direction  I  must  be  content  to  turn  them 
away  from  many  other  directions. 

Indeed,  the  process  of  mental  training  is  in  many  cases 
one  of  educating  the  pupil  to  turn  away  from  things.  I  teach 
my  child  to  look  at  one  part  of  a  picture  by  withdrawing  his 
attention  from  all  else  on  the  page.  The  principle  of  selection, 
or  concentration  of  attention,  or  of  disregarding  distractions, 
is  the  principle  illustrated  in  all  these  cases.  So  far  does  this 
principle  go  in  sensory  training  that  when  I  am  intently  look¬ 
ing  at  the  page  before  me  I  do  not  hear  the  sounds  that  appeal 
to  my  ears.  Does  this  argue  that  my  hearing  and  seeing 
functions  are  unrelated,  or  does  it  show  their  intimate  inter¬ 
dependence?  I  submit  that  interference  of  functions  is  the 
strongest  possible  evidence  of  tlieir  interdependence. 

Turning  to  the  type  of  transfer  which  we  found  in  our 
experiments  when  we  observed  that  sometimes  a  person  is 
less  open  to  improvement  after  training  than  before,  we  can 
again  find  parallel  facts  in  commonplace  experience.  Chil¬ 
dren  who  have  not  acquired  fixt  habits  of  articulation  imitate 
very  readily  the  pronunciations  which  they  hear  about  them. 
W'e  who  are  adult  and  have  fixt  habits,  do  not  change  easily. 
This  is  amply  illustrated  in  the  ease  with  which  children 
learn  a  foreign  language,  and  the  difficulty  which  adults 
experience  in  trying  to  articulate  unfamiliar  sounds. 

Another  illustration  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  man  who, 
thru  much  experience  in  walking,  has  learned  certain  methods 
of  keeping  his  body  iialanced  and  erect,  does  not  learn  to  ride 
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a  bicycle  as  readily  as  the  boy  whose  habits  of  bodily  balance 
are  much  less  fully  adapted  to  the  walking  position. 

Again,  how  often  have  we  heard  music  teachers  and  writing 
teachers  say  that  the  worst  pupils  are  those  who  have  bad 
methods.  To  break  up  a  bad  method  is  more  than  double  the 
task  of  teaching  a  wholly  untrained  child. 

We  might  go  on  multiplying  cases  to  show  that,  when  train¬ 
ing  has  fixt  a  habit,  all  related  activities  are  less  open  to 
education  than  before.  It  is  in  general  the  absence  of  all  fixt  K 
habits  of  thought  and  action  which  makes  the  child  such  a 
good  subject  for  education.  It  is  not  because  our  functions 
are  separate  and  distinct  that  we  grow  less  and  less  subject 
to  education  as  we  grow  older.  It  is  because  we  are  dominated 
in  all  our  functions  by  those  activities,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
which  get  the  first  and  most  intense  training  in  early  life. 

All  the  facts  thus  argue,  I  firmly  believe,  not  for  a  dis¬ 
creteness  of  mental  functions,  but  rather  for  a  unity  and 
compactness  of  mental  life,  such  that  if  you  influence  one 
phase  of  a  man’s  conscious  being,  you  contribute,  sometimes 
negatively  to  be  sure,  but  none  the  less  surely,  to  all  the 
different  elements  of  his  nature. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  negative  cases  to  some  commonplace 
facts  of  positive  influence  of  one  function  upon  another. 

I  shall  take  at  first  a  very  broad  illustration.  Our  whole 
generation  is  greatly  influenced  in  its  thinking  by  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  evolution.  That  doctrine  was  first  formulated  in 
biology,  but  who  would  attempt  to  define  the  limits  of  its 
applications  now?  The  preacher,  the  historian,  the  political 
economist,  the  educator,  have  all  been  dominated  by  this  gen¬ 
eralization  and  have  carried  it  over  into  their  several  spheres 
of  thought  and  action. 

A  second  type  of  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
we  all  know  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  the  scientist’s  atti¬ 
tude.  The  man  who,  thru  long  training  in  the  analysis  of 
situations,  has  acquired  certain  general  modes  of  intellectual 
procedure,  will  show  himself  a  scientist  in  the  presence  of  any 
emergency,  however  novel.  Every  new  situation  is  attacked 
in  the  fashion  for  which  his  training  has  prepared  him. 
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It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  general  type  of  mental  re¬ 
action  is  inherited  rather  than  acquired.  For  my  part  I  do 
not  see  how  that  changes  the  conclusion  regarding  the  inter¬ 
relation  of  mental  functions.  If  one  can  inherit  a  general 
function,  why  should  we  argue  further  for  discreteness  of 
functions?  The  general  characteristic  certainly  pervades  all 
mental  activity,  and  this  is  exactly  what  we  mean  by  the  posi¬ 
tive  cooperation  and  interrelation  of  functions. 

Other  illustrations  of  the  same  type  are  easy  to  find.  It 
is  no  idle  fancy  of  popular  observation  that  the  clergyman 
always  adopts  habits  of  behavior  and  thought  appropriate  to 
his  walk  in  life.  Indeed,  it  has  been  charged  that  there  are 
certain  mental  habits  and  ways  of  acting  which  go  with  the 
educational  profession.  We  can  have  a  theory  to  the  effect 
that  our  training  as  teachers  is  not  carried  over  into  our  other 
hours  of  life,  and  we  may  possibly  derive  some  comfort  from 
this  theory,  but  it  will  hardly  change  the  common  view,  which 
is  after  all  a  very  respectable  generalization. 

I  shall  be  satisfied  with  this  recital  of  facts.  If  we  chose 
other  illustrations  of  transfer  and  generalization  of  practise, 
we  might  fall  into  some  of  the  doubtful  cases  covered  by  the 
nebulous  phrase  used  by  those  who  defend  the  doctrine  of 
specialized  functions  when  they  say  that  certain  specialized 
functions  contain  identical  factors  and  are  related  thru  these 
identical  elements.  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  fully  what 
they  mean  by  their  references  to  identical  factors.  I  feel 
safe  in  the  cases  above  cited,  however,  for  there  can  be  no 
single  factor  in  all  of  the  scientific  man’s  methods  of  thought, 
unless  indeed  the  man  himself  be  the  identical  element. 

I  shall  venture  to  stand  thru  the  rest  of  our  discussion  on 
the  facts  which  have  been  adduced.  These  facts  certainly 
justify  the  statement  that  mental  functions  are  interrelated 
and  interdependent  in  the  most  manifold  ways.  Sometinies” 
the  training  of  an  attitude  aids  the  positive  development  of 
certain  other  attitudes.  Sometimes  one  function  interferes 
with  other  functions.  Above  all  stands  the  fact  that  every 
experience  changes  the  individual’s  capacity  for  new 
experiences. 
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With  these  conclusions  in  mind  I  believe  we  are  in  a  position 
to  restate  the  problem.  We  can  no  longer  ask  the  simple  ques¬ 
tion  whether  training  in  arithmetic  helps  the  student  in  geog¬ 
raphy.  To  ask  that  question  and  be  satisfied  with  some  kind 
of  a  count  of  cases  where  it  does  and  others  where  it  does 
not,  is  to  touch  the  real  problem  very  superficially.  Certainly 
it  is  true  that  an  excessive  interest  in  arithmetic,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  mathematical  prodigy,  may  close  up  the  avenues  of 
interest  in  geographical  lines.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  an 
excessive  interest  in  maps  and  descriptions  of  countries  might 
very  conceivably  make  the  solution  of  abstract  problems  of 
number  very  distasteful  to  a  boy  who  wanted  to  travel  rather 
than  count.  If  geography  and  arithmetic  interfere  with  each 
other  at  times,  they  must  be  related  at  least  negatively,  and 
our  inquiry  must  extend  to  the  consideration  of  such  negative 
possibilities.  Furthermore,  the  moment  we  admit  negative 
possibilities  we  reach  one  of  the  radical  objections  to  settling 
this  question  of  transfer  of  training  by  averages.  If  out  of 
one  hundred  boys  there  are  twenty-five  who  enjoy  counting 
and  are  so  much  absorbed  in  that  form  of  thought  that  they 
seriously  neglect  geography,  and  twenty-five  others  who  are 
indifferent  to  arithmetic  because  they  enjoy  reading  about 
travel,  and  fifty  who  are  much  aided  in  the  precision  of  all 
their  work  by  their  arithmetic,  what  will  an  average  of  the 
one  hundred  boys  show  about  the  relation  between  geography 
and  arithmetic?  The  first  fifty  with  their  negative  results 
will  counterbalance  the  second  fifty  with  their  positive  tend¬ 
encies,  and  our  average  will  seem  to  show  what  is  not  true: 
namely,  that  there  is  no  relation  between  training  in  arith¬ 
metic  and  training  in  geography.  I  can  not  refrain  from  the 
general  remark  that  the  statistician  who  would  venture  to 
assert  a  universal  negative  on  the  basis  of  an  average  seems 
to  me  to  take  himself  very  seriously.  I  think  we  are  justified 
in  saying  to  him  and  to  ourselves,  that  the  real  question  here 
is  not  one  which  can  be  answered  by  yes  or  no.  Our  ques¬ 
tion  is  not,  are  functions  interrelated  and  capable  of  influ¬ 
encing  each  other?  The  vital  question  is,  what  is  the  type, 
and  what  the  degree  of  interrelation?  Our  problem  is  one 
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of  analysis  and  not  one  of  classification.  To  find  out  why 
two  functions  conflict  or  cooperate  is  better  than  to  assert 
or  deny  their  relation  in  vague  general  terms. 

There  are  many  productive  educational  problems  of  the 
analytical  type  thus  proposed.  Let  me  take  up  in  detail  one 
of  them.  What  is  the  relation  between  education  in  the  theory 
of  a  certain  situation  and  education  thru  practical  contact 
with  the  situation?  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  enthusiasts  in 
favor  of  practical  training  as  opposed  to  theoretical.  There 
is  the  horrible  example  of  the  college  graduate  who  knows  the 
theory  of  bridge-building,  but  makes  very  foolish  blunders 
in  the  shop.  There  is  the  theoretically  trained  pedagog  who 
makes  a  poor  disciplinarian  and  an  inefficient  instructor.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  consensus  of  human  experience  is  that 
theoretical  training  is  worth  while.  If  the  college  man  at 
first  makes  more  blunders  than  the  man  who  has  grown  up 
in  the  shops,  the  college  man  is  not  unlikely  in  a  year  or  so 
to  find  himself,  and  to  be  able  to  use  his  theory  very  effectively 
in  surpassing  his  practically  trained  neighbor.  The  notion 
that  pedagogical  theory  is  a  hindrance  in  teaching  gives  way 
also  in  face  of  the  facts.  Our  problem  is  clear.  Why  do 
theory  and  practise  seem  in  some  cases  to  conflict?  Why  do 
they  seem  at  other  times  to  cooperate  in  producing  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency?  And,  when  they  conflict  or  gooperate, 
what  are  the  details  of  the  relation  between  them? 

With  the  value  of  a  simple  experiment  in  mind,  I  shall  try 
to  reduce  this  problem  of  theory  and  practise  to  a  very  definite 
experimental  basis.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  work  the  problem  out  more  fully.  Some  ten  or  eleven 
years  ago  Mr.  Scholckow,  now  principal  of  a  New  York 
school,  undertook  at  my  suggestion  the  experimental  investi¬ 
gation  of  this  problem.  He  did  not  complete  the  investigation 
and  has  never  published  his  result  or  his  method.  I  later 
carried  the  experiment  a  little  further,  and  shall  report  on  the 
basis  of  my  results.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  very  fully  Mr. 
Scholckow’s  contribution,  and  I  secured  his  consent  some 
time  ago  to  the  publication  of  anything  relating  to  the  topic. 

•Two  groups  of  pupils  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  were 
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required  to  hit  with  a  small  dart  a  target  which  was  placed 
under  water.  The  difficulty  of  hitting  the  target  arises,  of 
course,  from  the  deflection  which  the  light  suffers  thru  re¬ 
fraction.  The  target  is  not  where  it  seems  to  be,  and  the 
boy  must  fit  his  aim  with  the  dart  to  conditions  which  differ 
from  those  which  he  knows  in  ordinary  life.  The  amount  of 
refraction  and  the  consequent  displacement  of  the  target  are 
capable  of  definite  theoretical  explanation  before  one  throws 
the  dart.  In  this  experiment  one  group  of  boys  was  given 
a  full  theoretical  explanation  of  refraction.  The  other  group 
of  boys  was  left  to  work  out  experience  without  theoretical 
training.  These  two  groups  began  practise  with  the  target 
under  twelve  inches  of  water.  It  is  a  very  striking  fact  that 
in  the  first  series  of  trials  the  boys  who  knew  the  theory  of 
refraction  and  those  who  did  not,  gave  about  the  same  re¬ 
sults.  That  is,  theory  seemed  to  be  of  no  value  in  the  first 
tests.  All  the  boys  had  to  learn  how  to  use  the  dart,  and 
theory  proved  to  be  no  substitute  for  practise.  At  this  point 
the  conditions  were  changed.  The  twelve  inches  of  water 
were  reduced  to  four.  The  difference  between  the  two  groups 
of  boys  now  came  out  very  strikingly.  The  boys  without 
theory  were  very  much  confused.  The  practise  gained  with 
twelve  inches  of  water  did  not  help  them  with  four  inches. 
Their  errors  were  large  and  persistent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  boys  who  had  the  theory,  fitted  themselves  to  four  iches 
very  rapidly.  Their  theory  evidently  helped  them  to  see  the 
reason  why  they  must  not  apply  the  twelve-inch  habit  to  four 
inches  of  water.  Note  that  theory  was  not  of  v^alue  until 
it  was  backed  by  practise,  but  when  practise  and  theory  were 
both  present  the  best  adjustment  was  rapidly  worked  out. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  experiment  was  not  carried  far 
enough  to  determine  how  long  the  boys  who  were  without 
theoretical  training  would  have  had  to  work  at  the  problem  of 
hitting  the  target,  in  order  to  overcome  their  confusion  with 
every  change  in  the  depth  of  the  water.  They  did  master 
four  inches,  but  were  again  confused  with  eight  inches.  We 
may  safely  appeal  to  general  human  experience,  however,  to 
supplement  our  results  at  this  point.  Theory  has  always  been 
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built  on  the  basis  of  series  of  particular  results.  When  men 
first  observed  the  results  of  refraction  they  were  much  con¬ 
fused  by  them.  Lucretius,  for  example,  is  an  illustration  of 
a  thinker  who  has  no  generalized  theory  of  refraction.  He 
is  typical  of  all  ancient  observers  when  he  reports  the  apparent 
crookedness  of  a  stick  in  water  and  declares  that  it  is  a  decep¬ 
tion  of  the  mind.  Men  could  not,  however,  be  satisfied  with 
this  vague  conclusion.  They  were  stimulated  by  repeated 
experiences  to  attack  the  facts  more  vigorously  until  finally 
a  general  principle  was  formulated.  This  generalized  expe¬ 
rience  we  call  the  theory  of  refraction.  When  one  group 
of  boys  was  instructed  in  the  theory  of  refraction,  they  were 
merely  given  by  a  short-cut  method  the  best  experience  of 
the  race  regarding  the  way  to  reach  objects  seen  under  water. 
When  the  boys  absorbed  this  theory  they  had  the  epitome  of 
many  experiences.  The  experiment  showed  that  this  theoreti¬ 
cal  knowledge  was  relatively  useless  in  the  first  series  of  tests : 
that  is,  until  each  boy  had  realized  in  his  own  actual  contact 
with  water  what  experiences  were  discust  in  the  theory. 
The  theory  is  not  a  substitute  for  direct  experience;  it  is  lather 
a  frame  in  which  experiences  may  be  properly  held  apart 
and  at  the  same  time  held  together.  The  boys  who  did  not 
have  the  theory  had  experiences,  but  one  experience  got  in 
the  way  of  another  and  there  was  disconcerting  confusion. 
There  was,  to  be  sure,  in  this  confusion  a  certain  relation,  but 
it  was  of  a  type  opposite  in  character  to  that  which  appeared 
in  the  cases  of  the  boys  who  had  the  right  cue  in  their  theoreti¬ 
cal  principle  and  so  put  the  two  groups  of  experiences  into 
the  right  setting. 

Such  an  example  as  this  makes  it  clear  that  every  experience 
has  in  it  the  possibilities  of  generalization.  Whether  the 
generalization  will  be  worked  out  by  any  individual  is  a 
question  of  that  individual’s  ability  and  persistence.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  in  such  an  experience 
which  would  lead  us  to  speak  of  training  as  specific  and  in¬ 
capable  of  generalization. 

Let  us  turn  from  this  example  to  others  of  a  more  common 
type.  A  boy  is  taught  to  look  for  birds.  Does  he  become 
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more  alert  in  looking  for  flowers  and  rocks?  That  depends 
entirely  upon  what  looking  for  birds  means  in  the  case  under 
consideration.  If  a  boy  is  taught  in  a  narrow  way  to  name 
birds  and  to  look  for  their  nests,  with  no  intimation  that  there 
is  anything  else  in  the  world  of  nature  for  which  to  look, 
then  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  tend  to  generalize  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  world  sufficiently  to  include  other  observable 
facts.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  boy  is  taught  to  open  his  eyes 
to  all  the  facts  of  the  world;  if,  for  example,  he  is  taught 
that  swimming  birds  have  certain  characteristics,  running 
birds  others,  and  that  certain  birds  will  be  found  in  one  kind 
of  an  environment,  other  types  in  other  surroundings,  then 
the  tendency  to  generalize  observation  will  be  strong.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  looking  for  birds  may  be  a  narrow  training 
in  some  cases,  and  a  very  broad  training  in  others.  The  most 
important  educational  principle  here  involved  is  not  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  special  mental  functions,  but  the  principle  that  good 
teaching  aims  at  generalizations. 

Again,  if  we  ask  whether  arithmetic  is  helpful  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  algebra,  the  answer  depends  on  what  we  mean 
by  arithmetic.  One  of  the  most  vivid  educational  lessons  I 
ever  learned  came  to  me  when  I  once  undertook  to  help  some 
candidates  for  teachers’  certificates  review  arithmetic.  I  gave 
them  examples,  and  the  question  they  always  asked  me  was 
which  rule  in  the  book  the  example  belonged  under.  Those 
girls  had  a  kind  of  arithmetic  which  would  not  carry  the 
weight  of  any  algebraical  superstructure.  On  the  other  hand, 

I  have  seen  arithmetic  taught  as  a  method  of  comparing  quan¬ 
tities  in  such  a  way  that  the  transition  to  algebra  could  not  be 
felt  as  anything  but  a  legitimate  fruition. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  I  shall  venture  to  put  this 
matter  of  the  desirability  of  generalizing  training.  A  teacher 
who  has  a  broad  outlook  on  any  field  of  knowledge  will  make 
a  single  piece  of  information  carry  to  the  student  not  only 
a  bare  kernel  of  truth,  but  a  whole  network  of  suggestions  by 
which  the  central  truth  connects  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Suppose  I  say  to  a  boy,  Caesar  was  a  great  general.  That  is 
doubtless  true,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  nugget  washed  up  in  its 
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separate  purity  and  carried  away  by  a  boy  with  very  little 
suggestion  of  other  possibilities  of  rich  findings.  Now  let 
me  say  instead  that  Csesar  was  a  great  man  who,  living  in  a 
military  age,  achieved  his  greatest  success  as  a  military  leader. 
I  think  we  have  an  idea  which  leads  into  a  whole  mine  of  truth. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  simple  illustration  I  have  tried 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  teacher  is  not  called  upon  to  say  to 
the  pupil,  this  idea  has  implications.  The  idea  ought  to  be 
given  with  its  implications  present  and  actively  reaching  out 
into  the  world  of  new  experiences.  To  check  the  legitimate 
flow  of  association  in  order  to  contemplate  the  process  of 
1  association  is  a  mistake.  The  skilful  teacher  keeps  ideas  mov¬ 
ing  without  calling  attention  to  the  machinery. 

*  The  qualification  which  more  than  any  other  fits  a  teacher 
to  present  ideas  with  their  implications,  is  the  qualification 
which  prepares  a  teacher  to  look  all  around  a  fact.  The 
teacher  ought  to  see  what  a  fact  is  going  to  be  used  for  later. 
The  child  has  no  perspective;  the  teacher  should  have.  The 
teacher  whose  ideas  are  broad  can  do  much  to  prepare  the 
student  to  see  and  cultivate  universals.  The  teacher  who  is 
narrow  thru  little  training  can  do  much  to  close  the  mind 
of  a  pupil  to  the  possibility  of  transferring  his  culture  to 
anything  else.  The  teacher  who  knows  nothing  beyond  what 
he  teaches  can  only  by  the  rarest  good  chance  make  a  remark 
which  will  open  the  mind  of  his  pupil  to  new  connections. 
The  teacher  who  is  full  of  the  legitimate  developments  of  the 
ideas  which  he  is  teaching  will  never  limit  his  students  to 
a  narrow  formal  view  of  facts. 

There  are  a  few  very  specific  suggestions  which  seem  to 
me  to  grow  out  of  the  position  which  I  have  attempted  to 
defend  before  you.  Most  of  our  textbooks  are  written  with 
a  division  and  subdivision  of  the  subject  and  a  finished  nicety 
of  definition  which  destroys  all  possible  links  with  anything 
else.  Knowledge  must,  I  am  clear,  be  divided  into  fine  parti¬ 
cles  in  order  to  pass  the  narrow  gateway  into  the  young 
mind,  but  I  never  take  up  one  of  these  highly  dogmatic  and 
completely  subdivided  textbooks  on  grammar  or  arithmetic 
without  a  shudder.  The  formal  divisions  dominate  us  in 
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our  teaching  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  the  statistics  of  the  non-correlationists  are  the  artifacts 
of  our  educational  system.  Our  textbooks  make  boys  and 
girls  learn  in  such  a  way  that  there  shall  be  a  wall  of  division 
between  arithmetic  and  everything  else.  And  not  only  so,  but 
we  make  the  intelligent  child,  who  would  naturally  find  com¬ 
mon  characteristics  in  the  various  processes  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  within  the  covers  of  a  single  book,  afraid  to  look 
from  one  section  into  the  next.  I  suppose  you  are  asking  what 
can  be  done  about  it.  This  much  can  be  done,  if  nothing 
more.  We  can  have  reviews  in  our  schools  designed  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  correlating  and  generalizing  knowledge. 
If  we  need  to  divide  knowledge  into  fine  parts  the  first  time 
it  is  presented,  let  us  recognize  with  all  clearness  that  in 
reviews  we  should  not  devote  ourselves  to  going  over  the 
fine  subdivisions,  but  we  should  rather  develop  the  general 
phases  of  experience.  There  is  a  general  phase  in  every  expe¬ 
rience.  To  get  at  it  is  worth  much  time  and  effort.  If  you 
bring  it  out,  the  particular  facts  all  fall  into  their  proper 
relations  and  the  compact  whole  is  a  substantial  structure,  not 
a  mass  of  raw,  detached  materials.  When  teachers  come  to 
realize  the  value  of  reviews,  I  believe  our  textbooks  will  also 
take  on  a  different  form.  There  will  still  be  divisions,  but 
they  will  not  be  so  formidable  or  so  disintegrating. 

The  se^nd  observation  which  I  wish  to  make  is  this.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  school  work  drifts  to  the  pre¬ 
cise  and  exactly  markable  answer  and  corresponding  question. 
It  is  so  easy  to  ask  a  good  question  in  rhetoric  and  so  hard 
to  ask  a  good  question  in  literature.  It  is  relatively  easy  to 
have  a  show  recitation  in  Latin  made  up  of  definite  questions 
and  answers  which  can  be  evaluated  with  mathematical  preci¬ 
sion.  It  is  relatively  hard  to  make  children  describe  some 
of  the  commonplace  facts  of  the  world  of  nature.  As  a  result 
we  drift  into  the  exact  forms  of  teaching.  We  say  Latin  is 
invaluable  because  it  is  so  precise.  I  think  we  ought  to  ask 
whether  it  is  capable  of  cultivating  powers  of  generalization. 
We  say  that  scientific  studies  have  not  been  formulated  for 
teaching.  For  my  part,  I  find  this  one  of  the  richest  fields  for 
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educational  genius  because  it  has  not  been  trampled  into  life¬ 
less  atoms  by  the  weary  tread  of  generations.  One  living, 
palpitating  truth,  grasped  even  vaguely,  seems  to  me  better 
than  many  isolated  gems  of  formalism.  If  our  supervisors 
and  teachers  could  be  freed  from  the  bane  of  precise  evalua¬ 
tion  and  could  apprehend  the  significance  of  truths  which 
have  broad  implications,  our  education  would,  I  firmly  believe, 
make  inestimably  greater  progress. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  make  in  this  connection  a  plea  for  less 
dogmatism  in  educational  theory.  The  one  thing  I  have  tried 
to  make  clear  in  this  paper  is  that  a  dogmatic  answer  to  the 
question  of  transfer  of  training  is  totally  impossible.  Does 
nature-study  train  in  observation?  Does  washing  of  slates 
train  in  neatness?  Does  saying  good-morning  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  conduce  to  good  manners  on  the  playground?  If  there  is 
any  dogmatic  answer  given  you  when  you  ask  these  ques¬ 
tion,  put  it  aside.  There  is  no  single  answer  to  any  one  of 
these  questions.  Teachers  have  become  so  fixt  in  their  habits 
of  using  precise  textbooks  and  asking  precise  questions  and 
accepting  precise  answers  that  they  want  precise  pedagogical 
formulas.  This  is  itself  a  very  good  illustration  of  generali¬ 
zation  of  a  bad  habit  of  mind.  There  is  another  and  juster 
attitude  toward  educational  problems.  Every  educational  sit¬ 
uation  is  a  new  situation  and  is  full  of  possibilities.  Will  one 
experience  affect  others  favorably  or  unfavorably?  The  an¬ 
swer  is,  the  effect  of  one  experience  on  later  life  depends 
on  the  character  of  that  experience  and  the  way  it  is  man¬ 
aged.  We  may  make  of  our  pupils  eager  seekers  after  truth, 
or  we  may  make  of  them  bigoted  little  dogmatists.  What  we 
do  will  depend  very  much  upon  what  we  and  our  interests  are. 
If  we  believe  in  specialized  functions  we  shall  probably  do 
very  little  to  generalize  knowledge  in  our  students.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  broad  views  of  the  subject  we  are 
teaching  and  of  our  task  in  teaching  it,  we  shall  find  very 
little  in  practical  experience  to  bind  us  to  the  narrow  view 
that  mental  life  is  made  up  of  watertight  compartments. 

Charles  H.  Judd 


Yale  University 


IV 


CONTEMPORARY  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT  IN 

FRANCE  ^ 


Tlie  questions  which  today  occupy  the  educators  of  France 
are  primarily  social  and  ethical.  It  is,  nevertheless,  inevitable 
that  they  should  involve  questions  of  metaphysics.  And  it  is 
a  fact  worthy  of  remark  that,  at  a  time  and  in  a  country 
both  of  which  profess  themselves  ardently  positivist,  the  most 
heated  discussions  are  on  metaphysical  subjects.  Philoso¬ 
phers,  and  those  who  hav^e  given  thought  to  the  principles 
of  education,  should  neither  be  astonished  nor  grieved  at  this. 
The  questions  of  the  religious  neutrality  of  public  schools  and 
of  the  monopoly  or  liberty  of  teaching,  what  is  the  role  and 
what  the  right  of  the  family  in  education,  are  inseparable  from 
philosophical  or  religious  problems  and  are  to  be  found  even 
in  discussions  on  the  teaching  of  history,  or  those  on  school 
hygiene.  It  is  but  a  philosophy  expressing  itself  in  a  system 
or  in  the  institutions  of  education. 

The  system  which  will  result  from  the  present  crisis  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  define.  The  very  efforts  which  are 
made  to  reassure,  or  strengthen,  the  consciences  or  the  minds 
of  educators  testify  to  its  extent.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  little  book  into  which  are  gathered  the  lectures  given  at 
the  Ecole  Normale  to  Paris  teachers,  is  entirely  representa¬ 
tive.^  Those  who  write  are  almost  exclusively  professionals, 
and,  as  the  title  expresses,  it  is  “  to  the  educators  ”  that  they 
speak  and  not  only  to  young  audiences.  In  all  these  lectures 
the  spirit  of  the  primary  school  is  defined  and,  more  precisely, 
the  manner  in  which  the  relations  between  science  and  belief 
must  be  understood. 

M.  Liard  has  explained  that  principle  in  a  masterly  manner, 

‘  Translated  from  the  author’s  manuscript  for  the  Educational  Review. 

*  Pour  les  instituteurs.  Paris:  Delagrave,  1906.  152  p. 
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in  the  summing  up,  for  the  benefit  of  educators,  of  his  book 
on  Positive  and  metaphysical  science.  Science  proves,  ex¬ 
plains,  fixes'  by  methodical  verifications,  assurances  which  may 
be  turned  into  previsions  and  serve  for  action.  These  pre¬ 
visions  and  assurances  do  not  yet  suffice  for  moral  action,  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  never  so  suffice,  because  the  play  of  lib¬ 
erty  disconcerts  them.  At  all  events,  “  the  science  of  scholars 
has  never  promised  anything  beyond  phenomena  and  their 
laws ;  beyond  that  it  knows  nothing  ” :  that  is,  of  the  first  prin¬ 
ciple  or  the  ultimate  end  of  things.  It  is,  therefore,  neither 
spiritualist  nor  materialist.  Neither  metaphysics  nor  religion 
could  deny  a  fact  nor  a  law,  but  the  scientific  mind  would 
not  assert  a  metaphysical  or  religious  doctrine  in  the  name 
of  scientifically  established  facts.  The  moral  lesson  which 
emanates  from  science  is  one  of  greatness  and  of  humility. 

That  is  the  true  principle  of  tolerance  wherein  ]\I.  Lanson, 
also,  sees  a  form  of  the  critical  spirit,  superior  to  the  scientific 
mind  itself.  He  recapitulates  its  history  and  tells  its  benefits, 
which  are  particularly  necessary  to  the  modern  citizen,  and, 
even  more  so,  to  the  young  educators,  who  “  teach  the  Revo¬ 
lution  as  a  dogma.”  To  the  ancient  intolerances  are,  indeed, 
opposed  “  a  fanatical  free-thought,  an  anti-clericalism,  as 
fierce  as  that  which  they  combat.”  It  is  because  each  one 
believes  he  defends  the  truth  against  error,  confounding  truth 
with  his  truth.  Intolerance  is,  therefore,  but  a  lack  of  critical 
faculty.  M.  Lanson  is  entirely  right  on  that  point.  But 
I  fear  there  may  be  other  reasons  behind  his  tolerance.  I 
mean  a  slight  disdain  of  the  belief  which  he  does  not  share. 
He  does  not  seem  to  admit  that  educators  may  still  be  spirit¬ 
ually-minded,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant.  The  necessary 
evolution  of  morals  appears  to  him  to  leave  behind,  as  out  of 
date,  the  religious  spirit,  and  faith  in  the  absolute  and  the  eter¬ 
nal  decidedly  engenders  intolerance,  “  because  one  has  not  en¬ 
tirely  cleansed  one’s  soul  of  the  absolute.”  This  is  his  conclu¬ 
sion  and  the  foundation  of  his  argument.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
neither  entirely  critical  nor  philosophically  tolerant. 

A  broader  spirit  animates  the  lecture  of  M.  Gasgnet, 
director  of  primary  education,  on  the  teaching  of  history  in 
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schools.  Let  the  cumbersome  details  of  battles  and  of  diplo¬ 
macy  be  omitted,  says  he.  Nothing  could  be  better,  but  history 
itself  must  not  be  falsified  by  foolishly  refusing  to  speak 
of  war,  for  we  should  then  understand  nothing  about  the  life 
of  peoples  and  of  humanity  at  large.  Let  us  be  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  of  our  times,  but  we  must  also  renounce  systematic 
disparagement  of  foreigners,  as  frequently  happens  in  Ger¬ 
many,  or  of  the  past,  as  too  often  happens  in  France.  W'e 
must  be  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  truth. 

But  how  difficult  it  is  to  determine  what  is  truth  in  the  past ! 
So  difficult  that  history  is,  according  to  the  w'ord  of  Renan, 
but  a  “  small  conjectural  science.”  And  scientific  history, 
which  is  a  work  of  higher  education,  is  not  made  for  pri¬ 
mary  schools,  for  the  results  only  of  the  higher  work  can 
be  shown  there,  and,  without  falsifying  it,  all  that  is  educa¬ 
tional  must  be  retained,  and  that  which  makes  “  the  living 
common  with  the  dead  ”  serves  to  form  the  soul  of  a  people. 

It  is  even  a  part  of  the  professional  and  civic  duty  of  the 
educator.  But  are  there  not  cases  where  he  may  be  obliged 
to  choose  between  the  duties  of  his  office  and  his  liberty  as  a 
citizen  ? 

This  is,  today,  a  burning  question  in  France,  and  one 
passionately  debated  by  educational  gatherings.  The  role  of 
the  public  school  is  also  in  question  and  the  neutrality  which 
it  claims.  “  First  of  all,”  says  M.  Croiset  (dean  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  Letters,  of  Paris),  “  we  are  functionaries,  and  our  first 
duty  is  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  public  good.”  No  profession 
requires  so  exclusively  the  gift  of  one’s  self,  and  an  intelligent 
self-discipline.  Moreover,  a  teacher  can  not  cease  studying 
and  learning,  and  his  life,  in  and  out  of  school,  must 
be  an  example  of  impartial  serenity.  None  of  these  things 
are  possible  to  one  who  throws  himself  into  the  alterca¬ 
tions  of  parties  and  “  agitates  for  a  candidate.”  What, 
then,  becomes  of  his  freedom?  Where  does  it  begin?  The 
liberty  of  voting  is  absolute,  and  as  for  the  rest,  limits  are  not 
rigidly  geometrical  and  the  intuition  of  common  sense,  the 
spirit  of  subtleness,  will  always  determine  them.  The  whole 
of  life  is  strewn  with  these  difficulties,  which  can  not  be  solved 
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by  geometrical  minds.  Intellectuality  does  not  always  suffice, 
and  it  would  falsify  everything  if  it  did  not  give  common  sense 
a  place.® 

Another  professional  voice  speaks  to  the  public  educators 
in  the  volume  entitled  “  On  teaching  and  religion.”  ^  Under 
this  somewhat  vague  title  M.  Lyon  (rector  of  the  Academy  of 
Lille)  has  collected  various  studies  which  do  not  solely  treat  of 
the  relation  between  religion  and  schools.  I  pass  over  those 
concerning  Locke  and  Llobbes.  In  one  of  these  essays  he  tells 
us  how  pedagogy  was  introduced  into  our  Superior  Normal 
School,  and  we  may  see — or  guess — how  that  school  too 
long  disdained  or  ignored  it  and  admitted  it  too  late  to  save 
itself;  and  then  unsuccessfully,  as  it  is  today  absorbed  into 
the  University  of  Paris.  I  pause  at  the  essential  question, 
“  state  teaching  and  religious  thought.”  M.  Lyon  treats 
of  it  with  all  the  resources  of  his  philosophy  and  of  his  ex¬ 
perience,  the  philosophy  of  an  idealist,  who  is  also  a  wise 
psychologist,  and  the  experience  of  a  rector,  who  represents 
the  state.  He  misunderstands  neither  the  value  nor  the  great 
utility  of  religion;  he  speaks  with  feeling  of  the  old  faith, 
whose  dogmas  often  inclose  a  very  deep  and  beautiful  signifi¬ 
cance  and  of  which  the  ethics  remain  for  so  many  souls  the 
necessary  curb,  or  the  wellspring,  of  life.  But  dogmas  have 
no  place  in  public  education,  which  must  remain  neutral; 
therefore  the  pretensions  of  churches  are  to  be  laid  aside,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  the  Roman  Church. 

Religion,  however,  is  necessarily  spoken  of  in  schools. 
Neither  history,  nor  literature,  nor  philosophy  can  escape  from 
these  religious  questions.  How,  then,  shall  it  be  spoken  of? 
By  distinguishing,  with  William  James,  between  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  facts  and  of  the  relations  of  things  and  the  judgments 
of  value  or  of  transcendence.  In  the  realm  of  facts,  the 
teacher  must  keep  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  critical  method ; 
on  the  values,  which  are  the  object  of  faith  or  of  personal  in- 

’  I  wish  to  refer  here,  by  a  word  only,  to  the  pages  of  that  book  where 
M.  Wagner  extols  the  merits  of  the  American  democracy,  well-known 
to  the  readers  of  the  Review,  and  to  draw  from  it  an  excellent  lesson  of 
civic  virtues,  addrest  to  our  educators. 

*  D’Enseigncment  et  de  religion,  i  vol.  in  8°.  Paris :  Alcan,  1907. 
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tuition,  he  must  be  silent,  or,  preferably,  show  them  respect 
and  a  deference,  without  which  there  is  no  neutrality  in  reli¬ 
gious  thought.  M.  Lyon,  therefore,  closes  the  door  of  the 
schools  on  aggressive  atheism  and  reversed  clericalism,  which 
proposes  to  “  dis-Christianize  or  dis-Jewdize  ”  France.  But 
these  desperate  cases  are  rare,  and  the  author,  who  seems 
obstinately  conciliating,  counts  on  reason,  on  persuasion  and 
tact  to  appease  or  reduce  all  conflicts  in  an  insignificant 
number.  He  analyzes,  with  great  subtlety,  the  tendencies  of 
families  and  those  of  teachers,  and  he  believes  that  he  can 
reassure  believers  and  free-thinkers  by  asking  from  all  the 
liberality  which  is  granted  by  those  who  reason. 

This  neutrality  leaves  outside  of  the  public  schools  all  posi¬ 
tive  religions,  but  retains  natural  religion,  as  defined  by 
Jules  Simon.  M.  Lyon  expects,  no  doubt,  that  such  a  “'paci¬ 
fying  ”  attitude  of  the  state  would  deservedly  draw  to  its 
schools  all  the  children  of  the  nation.  This  contains  much 
wisdom,  both  p>olitical  and  general,  and  also  an  optimism 
to  which  the  facts  do  not  always  correspond  and  which 
will  encounter  two  kinds  of  adversaries.  To  some,  this  neu¬ 
trality  will  not  seem  secular  enough,  and  their  numbers, 
greater  than  here  noted,  carried  away  by  political  movements, 
will  refuse  to  keep  in  the  state  a  vague  religiosity,  which  may 
dispense  with  dogmas,  but  may  also  lead  up  to  them.  It  is 
irreligion,  or  Voltairianism,  which  they  mean  to  introduce 
into  the  schools.  On  the  other  side,  could  believers,  even 
the  liberal  ones,  accept  this  course,  which  lyL  Lyon  refuses 
to  call  a  monopoly,  but  which  suppresses,  none  the  less,  all 
freedom  of  education,  and  brings  us  back  to  the  Republic  of 
Plato  where  “  collective  education  and  collective  teaching 
are  the  functions  of  the  city  ”  ?  With  wise  men  the  city  will 
be  liberal,  but  that  does  not  guarantee  the  principle.  At  all 
events,  the  author  shows  us  that  to  the  practical  solution 
of  these  problems,  neither  the  rigor  of  logic,  nor  the  ardor 
of  passion  is  sufficient,  but  that  they  necessitate  firmness  in 
the  essentials  and  a  sense  of  contingencies  and  of  circum¬ 
spection,  of  which  the  idea  is  present  in  every  page  of  the 
book. 
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Even  outside  the  conflicts  of  tenets  and  of  beliefs,  which 
it  may  raise,  the  teaching  of  history  offers  many  difficulties. 
Its  method,  as  well  as  its  principle,  are  badly  defiried ;  the  pub¬ 
lications  on  the  subject  are  innumerable;  and  its  bibliography 
has  become  despairingly  large.  Skeptics  say  that  pupils  have 
neither  enough  knowledge  to  represent  to  themselves  the  life 
of  the  past,  nor  enough  maturity  to  understand  the  social 
events  and  their  connection.  Must  we  not,  therefore,  conclude 
that  history,  especially  scientific  history,  is  not  made  for  them, 
e\'en  in  college,  and  that  they  give  to  it  much  time,  without 
profit?  That  is  too  often  true,  but  we  may  yet  do  better, 
if  we  know  where  we  are  going  and  what  is  expected  of 
history.  This  is  the  object  of  the  lectures  which  the  Pedagogi¬ 
cal  museum  of  Paris  has  just  published  on  the  Teaching  of 
history.^  It  does  not  suffice,  says  M.  Seignobos,  to  give 
moral  or  patriotic  lessons,  for  history  must  be  entirely  positive 
and  keep  to  the  truth  of  facts,  but  it  may  help  the  political 
education  of  the  future  citizen  by  the  knowledge  of  societies, 
of  their  transformations,  and  also  by  learning  the  critical 
method.  The  pupil  will  find  in  facts  the  concrete  examples 
of  which  the  images  are  necessary  to  acquire  and  determine 
abstract  notions.  This  is  the  first  advantage  his  intelligence 
will  derive  from  it :  a  notion  of  people,  of  political  unity, 
of  customs,  and  of  right,  of  laws,  institutions,  public  service, 
and  social  classes.  If  he  is  asked  to  compare,  by  examples, 
past  organizations  with  present  ones,  he  will  acquire,  as  in 
traveling,  a  notion  of  diversity,  then  one  of  character  domi¬ 
nating  a  society.  He  will,  therefore,  think  and  talk  politics 
with  precision,  and,  with  profit  to  his  own  character,  be  in¬ 
duced  to  act  by  understanding  that  society  is  neither  a  chaos 
nor  a  providential  arrangement,  but  a  system  of  intelligible 
and  modifiable  relations.  Indeed,  history,  and  history  alone, 
will  give  him  an  idea  of  social  transformations  (revolution  or 
evolution),  and  free  him  from  traditional  routine,  from  con¬ 
servative  fatalism.  He  will  understand  that  changes  are  pos¬ 
sible  by  combined  actions  of  innovators  and  of  the  masses. 

*  L’Enseignetnent  de  I’histoire.  i  vol.  in  8’’.  Paris ;  Imprimerie  Na- 
tionale,  1907. 
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Finally,  he  will  be  initiated  into  the  critical  spirit  by  reflecting 
upon  legends  and  their  contradiction  and,  perhaps,  even  on  the 
sources  of  narratives.  He  will  thus  lose  the  awe  of  tradition 
and  of  the  printed  word  and  be  enabled  later  to  read  the  news¬ 
papers  without  danger  to  himself. 

This  is  a  rich  harvest  of  ideas  and  very  profitable.  History 
thus  understood  can  not  fail  to  be  useful.  But  at  what  age 
does  it  so  become?  Can  a  child  of  eleven  or  .twelve,  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  a  clear  notion  of  a  vanished  or  a  foreign  civiliza¬ 
tion?  Can  he  even  know,  as  is  here  taken  for  granted,  the 
society  in  which  he  lives,  with  its  framework  and  its  wheels? 
That  must  be  a  question  of  degree,  but  I  fear  that  school 
children  will  always  be  treated  as  students,  and  I  well  know 
the  school  manuals,  very  celebrated  and  very  well  done  in 
their  way,  but  which  children  can  not  understand.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  as  tho  history  principally  served  to  make 
us  lose  respect  for  the  past,  which  is  a  joy  to  the  purely  intel¬ 
lectual — and  there  are,  no  doubt,  some  respects  it  is  better  to 
lose.  Shall  history,  then,  have  but  a  negative  value  and  mold 
critical,  or  perhaps  skeptical,  minds?  I  doubt  if  such  a  political 
education  would  form  devoted  citizens  and  patriots.  For 
M.  Seignobos  the  moral  judgment  must  not  in  the  least  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  matter.  Neutrality  demands  that  we  should  keep 
to  that  which  is  incontestable. 

We  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  spring  of  civic  action  which 
is  just  what  is  usually  expected  of  the  teaching  of  history. 
In  this  same  book  (omitting  that  which  especially  concerns 
our  examinations  and  competitions)  M.  Tourneur  shows  how 
the  matter  is  understood  in  Germany  and  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  made,  according  to  the  temperament  of 
each  people,  “  the  surest  way  of  inculcating  patriotism.”  The 
readers  of  the  Review  will  doubtless  peruse  with  pleasure 
the  remarks  of  M.  Tourneur  on  American  teaching,  but  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  give  here  a  summary  of  that  which 
they  know  better  than  we  do. 

M.  de  Mouzie  has  collected  in  his  book  ®  newspaper  or 
magazine  articles  on  the  questions  of  the  day,  with  all  the 

*  Les  reformes  scolaires.  i  vol.  in  12®.  Paris:  Stock,  1908.  292  p. 
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agreeableness  and  also  the  inconvenience  of  such  collections 
and  of  this  literature  of  the  passing  moment.  This  is  its  prin¬ 
cipal  ideal.  “  Until  now,”  says  he,  ‘‘  the  reforms  of  primary 
education  have  been  made  in  the  name  of  great  principles  of  a 
democratic  and  humanitarian  ideology.”  In  all  these  idealistic 
enhancings  the  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  have  been 
approached  with  many  fine  phrases  and  a  few  small  material 
advantages.  They  have  been  caught  in  the  trap,  and  have  be¬ 
come  the  “  maids-of-all-work  of  the  democracy.”  What  has 
happened?  They  have  mist  the  real  aim,,  and  the  author 
denounces  “  the  inefficient  bounties  of  our  school  laws,”  which 
amounts  to  saying:  the  failure  of  the  primary  school.  This 
judgment  is  pessimistic,  and  makes  us  wonder  what  to  think. 
We  must  revise  everything  by  applying  everywhere  the  posi¬ 
tive  and  realistic  spirit,  note  the  real  results  towards  making 
efficacious  laws,  and  “  restore  schools  and  educators  to  their 
essential  and  single  function — of  teaching.  No  more  school 
idealism,  or  secular  religion,  or  social  apostleship,  or  moral 
catechism.  Let  us  be  realists.” 

To  exclude  idealism  from  the  schools  would  be  dangerous, 
but  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  to  restore  them  to  teach¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  we  must  thank  the  author  for  saying  it 
frankly.  What,  then,  should  be  the  realistic  reforms?  The 
program  is  sometimes  vague,  and  to  say  that  “  official  peda¬ 
gogy,  with  its  superannuated  prescriptions,  will  be  abolished,” 
and  that  “  more  initiative  and  liberty  will  be  offered  to  the 
educator  in  directing  his  class,”  are  not  sufficient.  I  fear,  also, 
that  administrative  or  financial  reforms  are  not  all  solidly 
founded  on  reality.  To  insure  attendance  at  school,  M.  de 
Mouzie  clearly  wishes  to  renounce  the  “  fetich  of  liberty  ”  and 
replace  persuasion,  which  has  failed,  by  “  corporal  punishment,” 
which  has  succeeded  elsewhere.  He  also  wishes,  very  plausibly, 
that  the  primary  schools  should,  first  of  all,  unite  on  the  same 
benches  all  the  children  of  the  country.  But  reforms  are  di¬ 
rected  against  the  bourgeoisie  and  liberty,  and  monopoly  will 
serve  to  make,  if  necessary,  the  moral  unity  of  the  nation. 
This  is  a  return  to  the  formulas  of  Napoleon,  after  having 
elsewhere  protested  against  the  “  uniformity  of  identical  teach- 
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ing  in  identical  surroundings.”  On  the  other  side,  the  idea 
of  giving  schools  a  personality  and  a  relative  autonomy  can 
not  but  be  approved. 

To  sum  up,  all  these  articles  show  a  precise  knowledge  of 
our  school  politics  and  of  the  administration,  and  a  reformer’s 
spirit  tending  towards  an  aim,  and  also  a  decided  firmness 
against  the  extremes  of  the  foolish,  or  the  subtleties  of  “  secu¬ 
lar  casuistry.”  The  philosophy  sustaining  this  political  peda¬ 
gogy  appears  to  me  less  solid.  For  instance,  the  author  is 
very  severe  towards  moral  psychology  and  scholastic  peda- 
gogy,  which  must  inevitably  make  room  for  what  may  be 
called  paidology,  and  scientific  pedagogy.  He  gives  a  glimpse 
into  these  new  studies  and  the  work  of  laboratories,  an  in¬ 
complete  glimpse,  for  it  omits  names  such  as  Preyer,  Baldwin, 
James,  Sully,  von  Biervliet,  and  a  few  inaccuracies  may 
be  noted.  Whatever  the  interest  may  be,  must  we  then  con¬ 
clude  that  these  studies  will  have  “  very  soon  ”  abolished  old 
methods?  We  think  not,  for  only  that  which  is  replaced  can 
be  destroyed,  and  I  would  willingly  refer  the  author  to  the 
Pedagogical  talks  of  W.  James,  had  I  not  read  in  his  book  that 
this  science  is  still  in  the  tentative  period  and  that  “  these 
essays  bear  on  too  small  a  number  of  subjects.”  Why,  then, 
say  later,  in  going  beyond  the  conclusions  of  M.  Schuyter, 
that  an  experience  made  on  two  classes  condemns  the  Froebel 
method  ? 

But  we  must  ask  no  pedagogical  method  of  this  book,  which 
is  one  of  action  and  of  battle.  The  best  articles  are  those 
where  the  author  studies  a  truly  practical  and  administrative 
question :  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  educator, 
of  syndicates,  and  the  medical  inspection  of  schools,  etc. 

Another  question  as  modern,  as  pressing,  as  vital  is  that  of 
the  relations  of  the  school  and  the  family.  For  schools  seem, 
at  least  in  France,  both  impatient  and  incapable  of  replacing 
the  family.  Fortunately,  there  are  yet,  and  even  in  public 
instruction,  minds  which  look  upon  the  collaboration  as  neces¬ 
sary  and  propose  means  of  organizing  it.  M.  Crouzet’s  ^ 
studies,  supplemented  by  long  inquiries,  are  methodical,  plenti- 
'' Matt  res  ct  parents,  i  vol.  in  ^12®.  Paris:  Colin,  1906.  309  p. 
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fully  documented,  and  agreeable  to  read.  He,  very  usefully, 
recalls  what  has  already  been  undertaken  and  defines  what 
remains  to  be  done,  anxious  to  be  just  to  all  and  to  tell  every 
one  his  faults  and  mistakes:  those  of  parents,  so  often  neg¬ 
lectful  of  their  children,  and  those  of  schools  which  tend 
too  often,  especially  in  state  schools,  to  keep  the  family 
at  a  distance.  State  schools  assume  an  impossible  task  if 
they  undertake  the  whole  of  education  without  being  boarding 
schools,  and  a  dangerous  one  if  they  mean  to  impose  boarding 
schools  on  all.  The  secondary  schools,  until  now  indifferent  to 
pedagogy,  resist  cooperation  and  make  it  more  and  more 
difficult  by  multiplying  special  professors.  We  must  react. 
A  professor  recognizes  it,  and  he  can  not  be  praised  too  highly 
for  it.  His  book  is  one  which  all  teachers  and  all  parents 
should  read.  I  do  not,  however,  agree  with  him  in  what 
he  calls  the  conflict  of  the  school  and  the  family.  He  sees 
it  as  a  “  conflict  of  tradition  against  progress,”  of  selfish  in¬ 
stincts  against  social  sentiment,  of  the  spirit  of  servitude 
against  liberty,  “  in  short,  all  the  forces  of  the  past  against 
all  the  forces  of  the  future.”  No,  it  is  not  true  that  the  fam¬ 
ily  represents  selfishness  and  servitude,  or  that  schools  per¬ 
sonify  devotion  and  liberty.  All  the  future  is  not  in  one,  and 
the  past  in  the  other.  But  public  schools  today  represent  intel¬ 
lectual  culture  and  the  rights  of  the  masses  in  education.  The 
family,  a  bond  of  love  as  much  as  tradition,  must  insure 
moral  culture  and  the  intimate  solidarity  of  the  home.  That, 
also,  is  the  right  of  the  child  and  a  condition  of  social  life. 

But  let  us  return  to  cooperation.  In  this  book  is  a  long 
list  of  the  means  which  may  serve  towards  securing  it :  ex¬ 
change  of  visits,  lectures,  gatherings,  and  clubs  of  parents 
and  teachers,  correspondence  books,  family  and  school  feasts, 
introduction  of  parents  into  school  councils,  etc.  Before  all, 
the  author  shows  that  it  is  necessary  to  create  good  will  on 
both  sides,  then  freely  adapt  the  means  to  the  surroundings,  to 
circumstances,  or  to  persons. 

Families  and  society  have  their  responsibility  in  the  Suicide 
of  children.  The  bracketing  of  these  two  words  is  truly 
painful:  they  so  deeply  express  a  crime  against  nature.  No 
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thought  could  be  sadder  to  educators,  parents,  and  teachers 
than  that  a  child,  in  whom  so  many  hopes  have  been  placed, 
should  despair  of  life  to  the  extent  of  killing  himself.  These 
misfortunes  are  no  doubt  rare,®  but  statistics  for  a  single  year 
are  always  misleading.  Whatever  their  numbers  may  be,  it  is 
important  to  find  its  causes;  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  means 
of  preventing  it.  This  is  what  M.  Proal,  a  magistrate,  has 
wisht  to  do,  from  official  documents  in  his  most  interesting 
book.®  Among  the  causes,  some  are  especially  physical,  as 
hereditary  blemishes,  accidents  or  illnesses;  others  are 
more  properly  moral :  jealousies,  anger,  humiliation,  mist 
vocations,  despair  of  martyred  children,  foundlings,  or¬ 
phans,  overwork  producing  mental  unbalancing,  early 
immorality,  unhealthy  literature,  and  the  theater.  Appar¬ 
ently,  the  chief  fault  lies  with  parents  who  ill-treat  their 
children,  or  sacrifice  them  to  their  selfishness  (for  in¬ 
stance,  in  certain  divorce  cases)  or  that  of  society,  which 
leaves  them  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  vice,  which 
spreads;  sometimes  also  that  of  the  schools.  For  they,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Proal,  stimulate  the  intelligence,  without  in¬ 
suring  equilibrium,  and  have  the  fault  of  making  no  difference 
between  boys  and  girls.  Party  spirit  tends  to  substitute 
lessons  of  skepticism  or  revolt  for  the  necessary  ones  of  resig¬ 
nation,  which  were  those  of  Christianity. 

That  resignation,  M.  Proal  claims,  is  sustained  by  religious 
optimism,  and  he  first  asks  religious  belief  to  guarantee 
children  from  suicide,  as  it  has  saved  so  many  souls  from  a 
like  fate.  Many  of  those  about  to  kill  themselves  declare 
they  believe  nothing.  We  must  appeal  to  the  whole  of 
education  and  the  means  at  its  disposal :  better  and  more 
intelligent  hygiene,  medical  and  psychological  pedagogy,  a 
fight  against  alcoholism,  immorality,  dangerous  books — a 
whole  program  rapidly  outlined  in  the  second  part  of  the  book. 

Here  is  another  sad  corner  in  the  domain  of  education. 

'  At  the  second  international  congress  of  school  hygiene  (London,  1907), 
Dr.  Chlapin  gave  a  high  figure  for  Russian  school  children :  337  suicides, 
95  attempts  at  suicide.  A  proportion  three  times  as  high  as  for  the 
rest  of  the  population. 

*  UEducation  et  le  suicide  des  enfant s.  i  vol.  in  16®.  Paris:  Alcan, 
1907.  204  p. 
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That  in  which  abnormal  children  are  found.  The  blind, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  idiots  have  been  treated  apart  for  a 
long  time,  but  what  of  those  who  are  weak,  ill-balanced,  and 
encumber  classes  without  profit  to  themselves  and  with  much 
inconvenience  to  others?  They  are,  say  MM.  Binet  and 
Simon,^"  the  backward  and  uncertain,  who  should  be  put  apart 
and  educated  by  special  method.  Can  these  be  recognized  with 
precision?  They  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  who 
are  simply  in  arrears  of  their  studies,  or  with  the  lazy  or 
the  scatter-brained. 

Their  diagnosis  is  usually  intrusted  to  doctors,  but  quite 
mistakenly,  for  the  anatomical  or  physiological  signs  are  not 
decisive.  Teachers  should  be  first  to  select,  as  they  come  so 
close  to  the  children  and  know  the  strength  of  their  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  digressions  of  their  behavior.  Doctors  may  come 
afterwards  to  care  for  illnesses,  or  determine  hygienic  diet. 
Children  thus  chosen  should  be  placed,  with  the  consent  of 
parents,  not  at  a  school  apart,  but  in  a  special  class,  where 
the  exercises  are  appropriate  to  their  mental  state  and  in¬ 
dividualized  as  much  as  possible.  There  is  here  a  whole  plan 
of  which  the  first  applications  have  produced  a  very  happy 
result,  thanks  to  M.  Binet  himself  and  his  fellow-workers. 

Short  and  incomplete  as  these  analyses  are,  they  will,  I  hope, 
give  the  readers  of  the  Review  an  idea  of  the  French  peda¬ 
gogical  movement.  Discussions  of  principles  have  more  space 
in  them  than  the  purely  technical  ones,  and  these  questions 
even  involve  principles.  I  mean  the  relations  of  individuals 
and  the  state,  those  of  science  and  belief.  The  work  of  mod¬ 
ern  education  is  a  more  and  more  complex  fact,  like  the 
civilization  to  which  it  must  be  adjusted.  It  exacts  a  more  and 
more  scientific  pedagogy,  but  one  for  which  science  alone  never 
seems  to  suffice. 

Charles  Chabot 

University  of  Lyon 

Lcs  enfants  anormaux.  Preface  de  Leon  Bourgeois.  Paris:  Colin, 
1907.  21 1  p. 


ANIMAL  EXPERIMENTATION  ^ 

While  thinking  upon  the  subject  I  havx  been  asked  to  treat 
today,  I  chanced  upon  the  editorial  comment  of  the  Outlook 
on  two  papers  it  recently  published  concerning  animal  experi¬ 
mentation,  or — as  it  is  there  called — Vivisection. 

This  comment  seems  so  pertinent  that  I  have  ventured  to 
transcribe  a  portion  of  it,  for  it  is  well  to  show  at  the  outset 
that  the  position  I  may  take  in  this  matter  has  the  very  recent 
support  of  high  ethical  authority. 

After  speaking  of  the  nature  of  the  articles  printed,  the 
comment  goes  on  to  say : — 

Man’s  relation  to  the  lower  orders  of  creation  is  accurately 
expressed  in  the  account  by  the  ancient  prophet,  who  wrote  the 
account  of  creation  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis :  “  And 
God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them.  Be  fruitful  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it;  and  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.” 
The  animal  creation  is  made  for  man,  and  he  has  a  right  and 
a  duty  to  use  it  in  whatever  way  will  best  minister  to  his  high¬ 
est  life.  He  has  not  a  right  to  treat  animals  cruelly,  because 
all  cruelty  is  wrong,  and  because  cruelty  does  not  minister  to 
man’s  highest  life,  but  dishonors  and  degrades  and  deterio¬ 
rates  him. 

But  with  this  definition,  which  is  a  definition  and  not  a 
qualification,  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  the  fowl  of  the  air  and 
every  living  thing  that  moves  upon  the  earth  are  subservient 
to  man,  and  to  be  used  by  him.  He  has  therefore  a  right  to 
hunt  and  to  fish,  to  slay  and  to  eat,  to  use  the  horse  to  carry 
burdens  and  the  dog  to  watch  his  flocks,  the  bee  to  hive  his 
honey,  the  hens  to  lay  eggs  for  him,  the  birds  of  the  air  to 
sing  to  him;  and  by  the  same  right  he  may  use  them  in  vivi- 

^  This  address  made  before  the  Social  Science  Association  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  May  13,  1904.  is  reprinted  as  an  important  contribution  to  the 
current  discussion  of  vivisection. 
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section  if  such  use  will  minister  to  the  health,  the  life,  the  wel¬ 
fare,  of  the  human  race. 

There  are  two,  and  only  two,  questions  involved  in  the 
problem  of  vivisection.  The  first  question  is.  Does  it  minis¬ 
ter  to  the  health,  the  life,  the  welfare,  of  the  human  race?  To 
this  there  can  be  but  one  answer,  the  affirmative  one.  Then 
it  ought  to  be  practised  under  such  conditions  as  will  make 
its  ministry  to  man  the  greatest,  its  pain  to  animals  the  least. 

The  second  question  is,  What  are  these  conditions?  Vivi¬ 
section  before  pupils  in  the  grammar  school,  vivisection  merely 
to  gratify  an  idle  or  morbid  curiosity,  vivisection  which  has 
no  health-giving  end  in  view,  vivisection  which  is  regardless 
of  and  indifferent  to  the  suffering  of  the  animal  is  wrong,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  really  minister  to  human  well-being. 

The  vivisection  of  science,  the  vivisection  which  is  really 
seeking  to  learn  the  secrets  of  life  and  death,  vivisection  pur¬ 
sued  with  serious  purpose  in  order  to  alleviate  human  suffer¬ 
ing  and  to  prolc.ig  human  life,  vivisection  carried  on  under 
conditions  that  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  suffering  of  the 
animal  operated  upon,  deserves  commendation,  not  criticism; 
and  its  practise  under  these  conditions  belongs  in  the  rank 
of  the  great  modern  philanthropic  achievements.  {Outlook, 
April  9,  1904,  p.  812.) 

This  comment  might  easily  be  extended,  so  far  as  the  good 
sought  is  concerned ;  for  many  results  from  animal  experimen¬ 
tation  have  been  secured  that  have  tended  to  the  marked 
benefit  of  the  lower  animals,  and  not  to  that  of  man. 


We  must  take  the  universe  as  we  find  it.  It  is  one  in  which 
life  is  constantly  destroyed,  doubtless  for  the  benefit  of  other 
lives.  As  the  highest  type  of  the  animal  species,  we  at  least 
need  not  be  consciously  cruel,  but  we  should  be  blind  to  the 
teachings  of  Nature  and  invite  race  destruction  if  we  did  not 
seek  to  strengthen  our  species  by  endeavoring  in  every  way  to 
provide  for  its  safeguards  against  the  ravages  of  the  lower 
types  of  life.  (Editorial,  Boston  Herald,  March  8,  1900.) 

All  other  animals  claim,  without  hesitation,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  other  species  than  their  own  for  their  own  benefit.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  wild  animal,  at  any  time,  ever  dies  a  natural 
death — always  one  of  violence  or  starvation. 

Man  docs  not  at  any  time  hesitate  to  claim  his  right  over 
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other  animals  to  use  them  for  pleasure,  for  decoration,  for 
service,  or  for  food.  How,  then,  should  he  hesitate  to  use 
them — as  in  many  heroic  instances  he  has  used  himself — for 
the  benefit  of  the  human  race? 

That  this  latter  has  occurred  in  innumerable  instances,  the 
history  of  every  epidemic  shows ;  and  the  moral  heroism  thus 
demonstrated  is  all  the  greater  in  that  it  does  not  receive 
recognition.  One  of  my  most-honored  medical  brothers — 
since  past  on  to  his  well-earned  rest — once  offered  himself 
to  me  for  a  demonstration  that,  if  attempted,  he  knew  and  I 
knew  would  result  fatally.  I  have  never  past  thru  a  more 
solemn  or  elevating  scene  than  when  this  example  of  moral 
heroism  was  presented  to  me. 

For  the  advance  of  knowledge  and  for  the  better  relief  of 
suffering,  animal  experimentation  must  go  on.  There  is  no 
alternative.  Few  of  my  hearers  will  take  the  position  of  one 
active  opponent  of  the  practise — that  she  would  prefer  to 
die  rather  than  benefit  by  its  results;  and  none,  I  hope,  would 
repeat  the  blasphemous  declaration  that  they  would  rather 
see  a  crucifixion  than  that  it  should  go  on. 

The  clear  position  of  the  loving  parent  is: 

Just  in  proportion  as  I  love  my  own  children,  I  am  willing 
that  certain  guinea  pigs  should  be  experimented  upon  for  their 
sakes.  I  am  not  willing  that  a  single  guinea  pig  should  be 
tortured  needlessly,  but  I  want  the  man  who  takes  the  life 
of  my  child  in  hand  to  do  no  needless  experimenting  u|)on  the 
child  in  order  to  save  guinea  pigs.  (Rev.  W.  E.  Barton, 
March  9,  1900,  quoted  by  H.  C.  E.,  Boston  Medical  and  Sur¬ 
gical  Journal,  June  14,  19CX).) 

Speaking  upon  this  subject,  one  of  the  clearest  writers  of 
the  day  says : 

The  insidious  growth  of  selfishness  is  a  disease  against 
which  men  should  be  most  on  their  guard ;  but  it  is  a  grave 
though  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  the  unselfish  instincts 
may  be  gratified  without  restraint. 

The  fatal  vice  of  ill-considered  benevolence  is  that  it  looks 
only  4®  proximate  and  immediate  results  without  considering 
eitlrer  alternatives  or  distant  and  indirect  consequences.  A 
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large  and  highly  respectable  form  of  benevolence  is  that  con¬ 
nected  with  the  animal  world,  and  in  England  it  is  carried  in 
some  respects  to  a  point  which  is  unknown  on  the  Continent. 
But  what  a  strange  form  of  compassion  is  that  which  long 
made  it  impossible  to  establish  a  Pasteur  institution  in  Eng¬ 
land,  obliging  patients  threatened  with  one  of  the  most  horri¬ 
ble  diseases  that  can  afflict  mankind  to  go — as  they  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  do — to  Paris,  in  order  to  undergo  a  treatment 
which  what  is  called  the  humane  sentiment  of  Englishmen 
forbids  them  to  receive  at  home!  What  a  strange  form  of 
benevolence  is  that  which,  in  a  country  where  field  sports  are 
the  habitual  amusement  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  de¬ 
nounces  as  criminal  even  the  most  carefully  limited  and  super¬ 
vised  experiments  on  living  animals,  and  would  thus  close  the 
best  hope  of  finding  remedies  for  some  of  the  worst  forms  of 
human  suffering,  the  one  sure  method  of  testing  the  supposed 
remedies,  which  may  be  fatal  or  which  may  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  mankind!  .  .  ,  It  is  melancholy  to  observe  how 
often  sensitive  women,  who  object  to  field  sports,  and  who 
denounce  all  experiments  on  living  animals,  will  be  found 
supporting  with  perfect  callousness  fashions  that  are  leading 
to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
species  of  birds,  and  are,  in  some  cases,  dependent  upon  acts 
of  very  aggravated  cruelty.  (W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  The  map  of 
life,  1889,  pp.  36  and  41.) 

For  some  time  the  Neiv  England  anti-znvisection  society 
monthly  (now  know  as  the  Animals’  defender)  published  the 
following : 

What  is  vivisection,  and  what  can  I  do  to  help  the  crusade 
against  it?  Answer:  Vivisection  is  the  mutilating,  cutting, 
and  burning  of  living  animals:  they  are  dissected,  roasted, 
boiled,  and  skinned,  when  alive  and  in  fall  possession  of  their 
faculties  ^Italics  mine].‘~  NeVves  are  dissected  out,  laid  bare, 
and  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  powerful  battery  from  which 
currents  of  electricity  are  passed  over  these  nerves;  this  prob¬ 
ably  causes  the  greatest  agony  of  which  sentient  beings  are 
capable.  .  .  .  The  New  England  Anti-Vivisection  Society 
opposes  vivisection  (i)  because  the  number  of  animals  vivi¬ 
sected,  with  unknown  and  inconceivable  agony  to  each  one, 
is  probably  several  thousand  each  day;  (2)  because  anesthetics 
are  very  seldom  efficiently  used;  (3)  because  the  results  of 
vivisection  are  as  near  to  absolute  worthlessness  as  it  is 
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easy  to  get,  in  fact  cause  great  and  absolute  harm;  (4)  be¬ 
cause,  as  recent  revelations  in  the  Transcript  (1889)  and 
other  papers  abundantly  show,  vivisectors  of  prominence  and 
supposed  character  are,  almost  without  exception,  untruthful, 
and  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  tell  the  truth  about  their  own 
acts  [and  so  on]. 

These  statements  are  so  positive  and,  if  true,  would  be  so 
overwhelming  that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  they  would 
have  been  put  forth  with  no  better  evidence  to  support  them 
than  has  been  offered  from  time  to  time  in  their  support.  Full 
hearings  have  been  given  upon  this  subject  by  joint  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  not  only  in  one  year,  but 
for  five  successive  years.  Every  opportunity  has  been  given 
for  the  presentation  of  any  specific  evidence  of  cruelty  or  of 
the  abuse  of  the  practise  of  animal  experimentation  within 
this  Commonwealth.  The  result  has  been  uniformly  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  giving  “  Leave  to  withdraw  ”  to  the 
supporters  of  the  various  bills  that  have  been  presented  favor¬ 
ing  further  legislation  in  restricting  or  abolishing  animal 
experimentation.  If  any  portion  of  these  statements  of  fiend¬ 
ish  cruelty  and  useless  experiment  had  been  shown  to  be  true, 
such  a  result  before  these  successive  committees  would  have 
been  impossible. 

None  of  the  statements  in  the  extract  from  the  anti-vivi¬ 
section  magazine  are  specific  of  individual  cases.  Only  when 
this  happens  is  it  possible  to  make  specific  replies.  The  well- 
known  case  of  Bayliss  vs.  Coleridge  is  one  in  point,  and  dem¬ 
onstrates  how  inaccurate  supposedly  accurate  observation  may 
be.  The  circumstances  should  be  of  interest  to  all  those  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge: 

They  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows:  Two  young 
Swedish  women,  of  good  education  and  social  position,  had 
been  visiting  various  lalx)ratories  and  attending  lectures  in 
courses  on  physiology,  apj.'arently  with  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  evidence  to  be  used  in  propaganda  against  animal  experi¬ 
mentation.  During  the  winter  of  1902-03  they  visited  Lon¬ 
don,  and  in  February,  1903,  at  one  of  a  course  of  lectures  in 
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physiology  at  University  College,  they  claimed  to  have  wit¬ 
nessed  experiments  that  were  conducted  with  great  cruelty 
and  in  violation  of  the  law.  They  were  at  this  lecture — as 
they  had  been  at  others — not  as  genuine  students  of  physi¬ 
ology,  but  as  seekers  after  evidence  in  their  crusade  against 
animal  experimentation  of  any  kind.  They  were  well  edu¬ 
cated,  and  might  be  supposed  to  be  honest.  It  would  be 
natural  therefore  to  believe  that  they  could  see  and  understand 
what  went  on  within  a  few  feet  of  them,  and  would  take  pains 
to  report  truthfully  what  they  saw.  They  testified  that  they 
saw  no  tube  connection  made  for  purposes  of  artificial  respira¬ 
tion;  that  the  animal  experimented  upon  made  many  purposive 
movements,  indicating  a  conscious  struggling;  that  they 
smelled  no  anesthetic,  and  believed  that  none  was  given;  that 
cries,  whines,  and  barks  had  been  heard;  and  that  the  animal 
had  made  a  shrinking  movement,  as  of  fear,  at  the  first  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  operator.  As  against  this  professedly  close  and 
accurate  observation  it  was  proved  in  court,  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England:  (i)  that  artificial  respiration  was 
carried  on  all  the  time  the  animal  was  on  the  table  in  front 
of  them;  (2)  that  the  animal  was  profoundly  anesthetized — 
one  and  a  half  grains  of  morphia  had  been  injected  before  it 
had  been  brought  into  the  room  (a  very  large  dose),  and  that 
six  ounces  of  the  “  A.  C.  E.”  mixture  (alcohol,  chloroform, 
and  ether)  had  l^een  used  during  the  operation;  (3)  that  this 
particular  dog  was  affected  with  chorea,  and  that  the  move¬ 
ments  seen  were  choreic — not  purposive — in  character;  (4) 
that  tracheotomy  had  been  performed,  and  it  was  impossible 
therefore  that  any  cries,  whines,  or  barks,  could  have  been 
heard;  (5)  that  the  shrinking  movement  of  fear  testified  to 
could  not  have  occurred  for  the  above  reasons. 

The  ladies,  relying  upon  their  own  powers  of  observation, 
made  a  statement  of  what  they  claimed  to  have  seen  to  Mr. 
Stephen  Coleridge,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Anti-vivisection 
Society  (of  England),  a  lawyer  and  a  member  of  the  English 
bar.  This  gentleman,  as  he  testified,  accepted  their  statement 
without  any  attempt  at  verification,  altho  he  knew  that 
giving  publicity  to  it  would  be  likely  to  be  followed  by  prosecu¬ 
tion.  Apparently,  however,  the  search  for  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  the  agitation  had  grown  so  desperate  that  this  opponent 
of  animal  experimentation  was  ready,  even  anxious,  to  use 
the  testimony,  and  did  so,  amid  great  enthusiasm,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Anti-vivisection  Society  early  in  May, 
1903. 

The  prosecution  for  libel  followed  promptly,  with  the  sub- 
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stantial  verdict  against  the  defendant  of  nearly  ten  thousand 
dollars  ($10,000).  , 

That  a  lawyer,  trained  in  the  weighing  of  evidence  and  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  necessary  responsibility  accompanying 
specific  assertions  of  cruelty,  should  have  taken  no  step  to 
verify  his  supposed  facts,  seems  inexplicable.  The  defendant 
gave  as  his  reason  that  he  knew  they  would  be  denied,  and 
during  cross-examination  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  still 
believed  the  women  to  have  testified  to  the  truth — this  after 
their  statements  had  all  been  denied  under  oath! 

Here  is  the  condition  of  mind  we  have  found  much  nearer 
home.  The  opponents  of  animal  experimentation  deny  its 
usefulness  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence  to  the  con¬ 
trary — evidence  that  to  them  is  not  such;  for  they  do  not 
believe  it  when  it  is  stated,  and  take  no  pains  to  verify  it  by 
actual  observation.  It  may  perhaps  be  fortunate,  after  all, 
that  such  attempts  at  verification  are  not  made  by  such  people, 
if  their  interpretation  of  the  facts  seen  by  them  is  to  be  as 
false  as  it  was  in  this  instance. 

It  has  not  yet  happened  that  specific  allegations  of  cruelty 
have  been  made  in  Massachusetts.  Of  general  assertions 
there  have  been  many,  all  of  the  same  character,  and  repeated 
year  after  year.  Perhaps  such  a  disastrous  failure  as  that  of 
Mr.  Coleridge,  in  the  exploitation  of  an  unsubstantiated 
calumny,  may  prove  a  salutary  warning  even  to  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  opponents  of  physiological  research  and  teaching.  That 
simple  limitation  is  not  what  they  desire,  but  absolute  pro¬ 
hibition,  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  year  after  year. 

If  the  unhampered  advance  of  medical  knowledge  is  to  go 
on,  ever-watchful  care  must  be  taken  that  methods  like  those 
illustrated  in  this  trial  are  not  successful.  (H.  C.  Ernst,  edi¬ 
torial,  Journal  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Boards  of 
Health,  xiv..  No.  i,  February,  1904.) 

This  case  furnishes  the  best  possible  example  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  relying  upon  the  observation  of  persons  whose  hon¬ 
esty  of  purpose  may  hardly  be  questioned,  as  one  w'as  not  at 
first  tempted  to  do,  even  in  this  instance.  What,  however,  can 
be  said,  when,  in  spite  of  the  testimony  brought  out  in  the 
trial  of  the  suit  for  damages,  showing  that  their  observed  and 
deduced  facts  were  not  facts,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  this  suit,  whose  reputation  and  pocket  had  sufYered 
so  severely  by  reason  of  his  reliance  upon  their  statements — 
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what  can  be  said  of  the  honesty  of  purpose  that  led  these 
women  to  publish  this  same  case  as  truth,  and  without  a  single 
qualifying  word  of  doubt?  Such  methods  of  interpretation 
are  not  a  surprise  to  one  like  myself,  whose  duty  has  required 
the  close  examination  and  sifting  of  assertions  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  support  of  repeated  attempts  to  secure  unneces¬ 
sary  and  burdensome  legislation  upon  this  subject  in  this 
commonwealth. 

I  have,  I  believe,  been  more  or  less  actively  concerned  in 
opposition  to  every  attempt  at  legislation  of  this  sort  in  this 
state.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  missed  a  single  hearing 
upon  the  matter;  and  I  have  attempted  to  sift  every  piece  of 
assertion  that  has  been  brought  forward  in  favor  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  to  further  restrict  or  to  abolish  animal 
experimentation. 

I  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  matter  in  the  early  days 
of  my  experience  with  it  because  I  wanted  to  learn.  I  am 
myself  a  lover  of  animals,  as  all  my  neighbors  know;  and, 
when  my  own  work  began  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  animal 
experimentation  in  the  hope  of  increasing  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  or  doing  some  small  thing  towards  the  relief  of 
human  suffering,  it  became  a  matter  of  anxious  consideration 
with  me  as  to  how  much  of  this  work  I  should  do  and  how 
far  such  influence  as  I  had  should  be  allowed  to  support  it. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  do  so,  I  have  studied  the  matter 
from  all  its  points  of  view,  from  its  moral  as  well  as  its  utilita¬ 
rian  side;  and,  so  far  as  its  justification  is  concerned,  the  evi¬ 
dence  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  overwhelmingly  in  its  favor 
that  I  have  been  compelled  to  become  its  uncompromising 
supporter.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  any  one  who  has 
lived,  as  it  is  our  privilege  to  live,  in  a  generation  that  has  seen 
the  labors  of  a  Pasteur,  of  a  Koch,  or  of  a  Reed,  who  has  had 
actual  experience  in  seeing  the  sick  snatched  from  the  grave 
by  the  personal  use  of  the  results  of  similar  labors,  or  who  is 
able  to  realize  the  enormous  saving  of  life  to  both  man  and 
the  lower  animals  as  the  result  of  this  method  of  study — it 
seems,  I  say,  impossible  that  such  a  one  can  honestly  oppose 
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the  continuation  of  the  practise  of  animal  experimentation  in 
the  freest  possible  way. 

And  by  this  I  do  not  mean,  nor  do  I  know  any  one  else  to 
mean,  unlimited  freedom  to  any  one  to  experiment  at  any 
time  and  in  any  way  upon  the  lower  animals.  Such  freedom 
does  not  and  should  not  exist. 

That  it  does  not  exist  is  not,  I  believe,  generally  known;  for 
it  is  only  because  the  present  laws  in  the  case  are  not  known 
that  much  of  the  support  is  given  to  the  annual  agitation  for 
further  restriction  of  the  practise.  One  example  of  this  is 
furnished  by  a  well-known  and  highly  honored  clergyman  of 
this  community,  who  signed  the  petition  for  one  of  the  recent 
bills,  and  appeared  at  a  hearing  in  its  favor.  At  this  hearing 
he  spoke  eloquently  and  somewhat  at  length  in  favor  of  placing 
some  restrictions  upon  the  practise,  evidently  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  none  then  existed.  Upon  being  informed  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  laws  and  that  the  passage  of  the  bill 
would  seriously  interfere  with  the  beneficent  work  of  many  of 
his  friends,  his  consternation  was  amusing,  and  pathetic  as 
well.  He  himself  proposed  the  remedy  that  the  remonstrants 
to  the  bill  should  get  up  a  counter-petition,  and  promised  to 
sign  that,  too ! 

It  is  not  true  that  restrictions  to  the  practise  of  animal  ex¬ 
perimentation  are  lacking.  The  implications  and  assertions 
that  none  exist  are  not  based  upon  facts,  any  more  than  is 
the  description  of  what  “  vivisection  ”  is,  already  quoted. 

The  editorial  writer  in  the  Outlook  speaks  of  the  needless¬ 
ness  of  such  demonstrations  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  that 
I  heartily  agree  with  him.  But  there  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
years,  a  law  upon  the  statute  books  absolutely  prohibiting 
vivisection  in  the  public  schools;  and  no  attempt  whatever 
has  been  made,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  to  modify  or  to  evade 
its  provisions.  This  part  of  the  question  is  therefore  abso¬ 
lutely  closed. 

The  present  laws  governing  cruelty  to  animals  cover  all  re¬ 
maining  cases;  and,  to  show  how  completely  this  is  true,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  quote  them  in  part : 
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Whoever  overloads,  overdrives,  or  overworks,  or  deprives 
of  necessary  sustenance,  or  cruelly  beats  or  mutilates  an  ani¬ 
mal,  or  procures  this  to  be  done  to  any  animal,  or,  having 
charge  of  or  being  in  custody  of  any  animal,  inflicts  unneces¬ 
sary  cruelty  upon  it,  etc.,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in 
a  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  both.  ...  A 
corporation  which  violates  this  provision  is  punishable  by  fine, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  knowledge  and  acts  of  its  agents 
or  servants.  Officers  are  authorized  to  arrest  without  a  war¬ 
rant  persons  who  are  suspected  of  being  guilty  of  this  act. 

And,  finally,  there  is  a  most  stringent  and  unusual  provision 
to  the  effect  that,  when  a  complaint  is  made  to  a  court  or 
magistrate,  and  when  the  complainant  believes,  and  has  rea¬ 
sonable  cause  for  believing,  that  this  law  is  being  violated 
in  any  particular  building,  or  place,  and  the  magistrate  or 
court  is  satisfied  that  there  is  reasonable  cause,  he  may  issue 
a  search  warrant  to  search  the  buildings.  (Adapted.  Public 
statutes,  chap.  297,  par.  52.) 

First-rate  legal  opinion  comments  as  follows: — 

There  is  therefore  in  Massachusetts  a  law  applicable  to 
vivisection  of  the  most  extreme  kind,  which  would  enable  any 
person  who  could  satisfy  a  court  that  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  suspect  that  cruelty  \yas  being  practised  in  a  Massachusetts 
medical  school,  or  elsewhere,  to  procure  a  search  warrant  to 
search  the  premises  and  discover  the  animal  and  the  parties 
cruelly  treating  it,  and  to  cause  the  arrest  without  a  warrant 
of  the  persons  who  are  suspected  of  practising  the  cruelty. 
So  that  this  agitation  is  directed,  as  indeed  has  many  times 
been  acknowledged,  against  the  professional  schools;  for  vivi¬ 
section  is  not  practised  in  any  other  schools  in  this  Common¬ 
wealth.  - 

This  being  so,  the  question  at  once  arises  as  to  the  trust¬ 
worthy  character  of  the  trustees  of  our  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  on  the  one  hand — whether  they  are  so  negligent  of  the 
duties  intrusted  to  them  as  to  allow  such  fiendish  cruelty  to 
go  on  as  is  asserted  to  occur — and,  on  the  other  hand,  whether 
the  instructors  appointed  by  them,  after  searching  inquiry  as 
to  character  as  well  as  training,  are  so  callous  and  unfeeling 
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as  the  accusations  state.  In  all  the  years  that  the  hearings 
have  occurred  at  the  Massachusetts  State  House  no  evidence 
has  been  brought  forward  proving  the  existence  of  such  a  state 
of  affairs.  It  may  justly,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  in  these  officials  is  not  misplaced. 


Much  of  the  argument  against  animal  experimentation — of 
late  years — has  rested  upon  assertions  and  implications  that 
the  experiments  are  conducted  without  anesthetics  efficiently 
used,  and  while  the  animal  is  conscious  and  suffering.  Asser¬ 
tions  of  this  nature,  like  the  description  of  vivisection  already 
quoted,  are  absolute,  and,  as  I  believe,  intentional  falsehoods. 
So  far  as  my  personal  work  is  concerned  or  that  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  under  my  charge,  I  may  say  that  no  experiment,  except 
simple  inoculations,  has  ever  been  made  except  under  pro¬ 
found  anesthesia.  I  have  never  seen  one  done,  and  I  know 
them  to  be  of  the  rarest  occurrence — only  considered  at  all 
when  the  object  to  be  gained  can  be  reached  in  no  other  way. 

In  other  words,  the  demand  that  such  operations  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  all  possible  precautions  to  avoid  unnecessary  suf¬ 
fering  is  already  met  in  every  institution  of  which  I  have  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  or  which  has  been  brought  to  my  notice. 


I  have  said  publicly  many  times  that,  if  evidence  is  presented 
to  me  or  my  friends  in  this  matter  demonstrating  the  existence 
of  abuses  that  the  present  laws  do  not  fully  cover,  we  will 
support  an  active  movement  for  reform.  We  must  have  evi¬ 
dence  of  worth,  however.  One  can  hardly  be  expected  to  ask 
for  new  legislation  upon  the  testimony  of  an  agitated  lady 
near  our  Medical  School,  who  was  much  troubled  by  the  daily 
current  of  beautiful  collie  dogs  taken  in  every  morning — and 
never  coming  out  again!  These  were  my  dogs,  who  used  to 
run  in  with  me  every  morning  as  I  rode  or  drove  thru  the 
Park,  and  who  never  seemed  to  go  out  again  because,  being 
the  Fall,  we  all  went  home  after  dark.  I  believe  it  to  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  assert  with  truth  that  the  requirements  of  careful  super¬ 
vision  and  a  minimum  of  suffering  are  fulfilled  in  every  insti¬ 
tution  where  the  practise  of  animal  experimentation  is  carried 
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on.  Certainly,  if  this  is  not  so,  it  is  strange  that  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  abuse  of  the  power 
of  man  over  animals  in  this  direction  that  has  not  been 
promptly  rebuked.  If  such  abuses  do  exist,  there  is  plenty  of 
law  on  the  statute  books  to  secure  their  punishment;  and  it 
would  be  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  take  part  in  the  enforcement 
of  these  laws. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  finds 
no  difficulty  in  securing  convictions  under  the  present  laws  in 
cases  of  abuse  brought  to  its  notice. 

The  complaint  often  made  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
evidence  of  the  abuse  of  the  practise  of  animal  experimenta¬ 
tion,  because  those  desiring  to  secure  such  evidence  can  not 
get  into  the  laboratories  or  demonstration  rooms  where  ex¬ 
perimentation  is  going  on. 

That  the  desire  of  any  intelligent  person  for  information  on 
this  subject  or  for  admission  to  any  laboratory  where  this 
practise  goes  on  has  ever  been  denied,  I  do  not  believe.  It 
certainly  has  not  been  so  in  any  place  with  which  I  am  fa¬ 
miliar.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most 
prominent  agitators  against  animal  experimentation  have  re¬ 
fused  direct  invitations  to  come  and  see  for  themselves;  and 
one  in  particular  is  on  record  with  the  remarkable  assertion, 
“  I  do  not  need  to  go  into  a  laboratory  to  know  what  is  going 
on  there  ” ! 

The  whole  case  may  be  summed  up  thus:  If  man’s  dominion 
over  other  animals  is  justifiable  at  all,  then  the  use  of  those 
animals  for  the  furtherance  of  his  and  their  well-being  is  justi¬ 
fiable  in  the  direction  of  experimentation,  as  in  others.  Such 
use  must,  however,  be  surrounded  by  all  safeguards  that  it 
shall  be  merciful  and  as  painless  as  possible.  Such  safeguards, 
those  competent  to  judge  have  said  again  and  again,  are  in 
existence,  and  no  proof  to  the  contrary  has  been  brought 
forward. 

Harold  C.  Ernst 

The  Harvard  Medical  School 
Boston,  Mass. 
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A  NEGLECTED  DISCIPLINE 

In  a  passage  of  the  Cotirs  de  philosophie  positive,  Auguste 
Comte  remarked  that  there  are  two  subjects  concerning  which 
every  one  feels  himself  entitled  to  speak  without  expert  ac¬ 
quaintance.  These  two  are  politics  and  philosophy.  To  them 
a  third  might  well  be  added,  the  history  of  intellectual  prog¬ 
ress,  unless,  with  Comte  again,  it  is  decided  to  make  this  a 
part  of  philosophy  proper.  It  is  not  that  the  development  of 
thought  is  considered  lacking  either  in  interest  or  importance. 
To  introduce  one’s  own  opinions  by  the  contention  that  they 
express  the  settled  outcome  of  the  thinking  of  the  race,  means 
at  once  to  fortify  our  personal  conviction  of  their  correctness 
and  subtly  to  commend  them  to  the  acceptance  of  other  men. 
An  understanding  of  the  evolution  of  modern  culture  is 
deemed  a  sure  means  of  intellectual  enlightenment.  The 
stages  in  the  advance  of  mind  are  counted  turning-points  in 
history,  and  the  principles  developed  in  them  the  founda¬ 
tions  on  which  the  edifice  of  later  reflection  must  be  based. 
The  modern  state,  the  new  religion,  educational  reform,  social 
betterment,  larger  views  of  duty  and  of  conduct, — all  are  held 
dependent  on  conclusions  to  which  the  slow  progress  of  the 
human  spirit  has  led  up.  And  yet  by  the  great  majority  these 
fundamental  conditions  of  civilized  existence  are  less  often 
made  the  subject  of  systematic  reflection  than  of  incidental 
reference.  By  the  method  of  critical  inquiry  we  study  otH^ 
questions  in  all  the  various  departments  of  knowledge.  TS«^ 
principles  of  thought  itself,  and  the  course  of  its  development, 
are  often  left  without  inquiry;  because  we  take  for  granted 
that  we  understand  them,  each  man  or  sect  or  party  appealing 
to  them  as  best  may  serve  the  moment’s  need. 

The  neglect  becomes  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  modern  university  pays  no  more  attention  to 
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this  central  discipline  than  is  given  to  it  by  individual  men. 
Laymen  may  be  excused  for  accepting  without  examination  the 
postulates  of  modern  thought  as  they  are  borne  in  on  them 
by  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Scholars,  on  the  contrary,  may  fairly 
be  expected  to  consider  the  principles  on  which  thought  pro¬ 
ceeds,  and  the  elements  in  their  reflection  which  they  receive 
by  the  inheritance  of  birth  and  training.  And  by  scholars 
this  reasonable  expectation  is  in  part,  if  only  partially  and 
incompletely,  met.  But  the  responsibility  of  either  class  is 
less  by  far  than  the  obligation  of  those  highest  teaching  bodies 
whose  function  it  is  at  once  to  inform  and  to  direct  the  mind, 
to  bring  it  into  living  touch  with  the  work  which  the  thought 
of  the  past  has  accomplished,  to  guide  it  in  its  task  of  making 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  still  before  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  if  this  obligation  be  held  to  include  in¬ 
formation  and  guidance  in  relation  to  the  underlying  premises 
of  thought,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  duty  is  being  im¬ 
perfectly  fulfilled.  Here  some  leader  in  science  conceives  his 
task  so  broadly  that  he  correlates  his  own  researches  with 
the  movements  of  the  age,  and  incites  his  pupils  to  think 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  restricted  field.  Here  a  teacher  of 
literature  clings  to  the  conviction  that  the  contents  of  the 
masterworks  have  their  significance  as  well  as  the  form  in 
which  they  have  been  cast.  A  few  courses  in  the  history  of 
civilization  survive,  and  some  are  given  in  the  history  of  spe¬ 
cial  disciplines;  a  remnant  of  the  political  historians  still  hold 
that  it  is  wiser  to  risk  mistake  in  their  endeavor  to  think  events 
in  their  connections  than  not  to  investigate  the  connections  of 
events  at  all.  Most  regularly,  perhaps,  the  historians  of  phi¬ 
losophy  or  theology  snatch  from  time  to  time  a  scanty  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  supplement  their  accounts  of  metaphysical  and  theo¬ 
logical  progress  by  reference  to  the  development  of  thought  at 
large.  This,  however,  is  the  maximum.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  American  university — and  a  similar  state  of 
things  exists  abroad — offers  to  its  students  nothing  more 
than  fragments  of  what  ought  to  be  a  principal  element  in 
its  course  of  instruction.  Or,  if  here  and  there  a  certain 
amount  of  systematic  teaching  is  given,  it  forms  an  exception 
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to  the  rule,  being  shown  exceptional  by  its  infrequency  and 
by  the  incidental  position  which  it  holds  in  the  organization  of 
the  curriculum. 

The  results  of  this  neglect  are  seen  on  every  hand.  As 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  thought  is  presumed  when  men 
attempt  further  to  reflect,  ignorance  betrays  itself  in  painful 
fashion,  even  tho  the  offender  may  not  himself  be  responsible 
for  his  deficiency.  Much  more  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  lack 
of  acquaintance  with  intellectual  history  favors  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  errors  which  expert  inquiry  has  long  ago  disproved. 
A  striking  example  is  furnished  by  current  views,  or  preju¬ 
dices,  concerning  the  beginnings  of  modern  culture.  It  is 
probably  too  soon  to  look  for  a  correction  of  the  traditional 
estimates  of  medieval  thinking  which  would  bring  them  into 
agreement  with  the  results  of  later  investigation.  And  possi¬ 
bly  many  who  have  absorbed  the  time-worn  doctrine,  that  the 
scholastics  busied  themselves  exclusively  with  the  discussion 
of  puerile  absurdities,  will  never  come  to  see  that  any  but  a 
modern  medievalist  can  find  elements  worth  study  in  their 
work.  But  it  should  be  practicable — and  it  were  worth  the 
doing — to  convince  at  least  a  portion  of  our  educated  men  that 
modern  thought  began  in  direct  relation  to  this  medieval  specu¬ 
lation;  that  in  part  it  continued  scholastic  ideas,  tho  in  much 
greater  measure  it  reacted  from  them;  that,  as  historically 
developed,  its  own  foundations  are  not  removed  above  the 
necessity  of  critical  examination,  even  that  there  are  analogies 
between  certain  of  the  medieval  centuries  and  our  own,  with 
lessons  bearing  on  the  problems  of  the  present  age. 

Or,  if  such  considerations  be  deemed  too  abstract  to  possess 
a  practical  interest,  more  concrete  questions  may  be  sug¬ 
gested.  Would  not  Protestant  Christendom,  for  instance, 
benefit  by  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  than  it  now  possesses 
with  the  earlier  conflict  over  the  prerogatives  of  faith  and 
reason,  not  to  say  a  more  judicial  estimate  of  the  Reformation 
struggle  than  has  come  down  to  it  from  the  time  when  nicety 
of  judgment  was  excluded  by  the  necessity  of  grappling  with 
the  abuses  of  the  established  ecclesiastical  rule?  Or,  shall 
we  successfully  free  our  educational  system  from  medieval 
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survivals  until  in  fuller  measure  we  appreciate  what  medieval 
and  earlier  modern  education  actually  implied?  Do  the 
defenders  of  the  “  classics  ”  always  stop  to  remember  what 
classic  historically  and  rationally  means?  Does  the  opponent 
of  Greek  always  realize  that  the  rediscovery  of  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  Greek  thought  was  a  principal  factor  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  modern  spirit?  Than  such  questions  there  can 
be  hardly  any  of  a  more  “practical”  kind.  And  if  these 
demand  for  their  solution  consideration  of  the  beginnings  of 
our  thought,  it  needs  no  extended  argument  to  show  the  im¬ 
portance  of  studying  the  thought-history  of  later  times. 

Should  further  evidence,  however,  be  desired,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  abundance  in  the  events  of  contemporary  history. 
The  late  war  in  the  Far  East  was  waged  by  combatants,  one 
of  whom  was  armed  with  superstitious  faith"  and  the  sluggish 
vigor  of  a  great  empire  imperfectly  emancipated  from  intel¬ 
lectual  and  political  bondage,  while  his  antagonist  represented 
a  rejuvenated  stock,  availing  itself  of  the  resources  of  scientific 
progress.  The  controversy  between  the  French  Republic  and 
the  Vatican  dates  back,  as  all  perceive,  to  the  tumults  of  the 
Revolution,  so  that  the  present  conflict  can  not  be  understood 
without  reference  to  the  earlier  struggle  and  the  evolution 
which  has  intervened  between  that  time  and  this.  More  deeply 
analyzed,  the  respective  situations  of  Russia,  Japan,  and 
France  correspond  to  different  stages  in  the  development  of 
the  modern  mind,  present  political  fortunes  and  future  pros¬ 
pects  being  in  each  case  conditioned  by  the  level  of  intellectual 
attainment  which  the  spirit  of  the  nation  has  reached.  Igno¬ 
rance  and  superstition  cut  deeply  into  the  strength  of  a  people 
as  well  as  the  official  corruption  and  boastful  confidence  which 
precipitated  Russia  into  a  disastrous  war.  The  progress 
of  Japan  in  the  half-century  elapsed  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  her  acquaintance  with  the  Western  nations,  shows  the 
benefits  which  flow  from  the  quick  exchange  of  an  unen¬ 
lightened  for  a  relatively  enlightened  type  of  culture,  the 
perils  of  the  speedy  growth  being  as  yet  concealed  by  the 
successfulness  of  the  venture.  The  state  of  France  brings 
up  even  more  interesting  problems  than  those  which  are  sug- 
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gested  by  the  fortunes  of  its  European  ally  or  the  latter’s 
Eastern  rival.  For,  altho  the  eyes  of  many  are  singularly 
blinded  to  the  spectacle,  later  French  history  furnishes  a  living 
illustration  of  the  modern  spirit  involved  in  a  crucial  struggle, 
as  it  endeavors  to  throw  off  the  last  shackles,  or  the  last  safe¬ 
guards,  of  traditional  principles,  and  tends  in  consequence 
either  toward  a  divided  national  culture  or  national  transfor¬ 
mation  into  a  new  type  of  radical  state. 

Conclusions  of  this  kind  are  no  mere  abstract  theories,  but 
reasoned  principles  inferable  from  positive  facts.  Facts  and 
conclusions  both,  moreover,  are  related  to  vital  issues.  They 
bear  on  the  problem  of  the  statesman  in  his  choice  of  political 
principles  and  his  direction  of  affairs.  The  scholar  must 
consider  them  in  order  that  his  results  may  correspond  to 
truth.  With  them  the  preacher  and  moralist  have  to  reckon, 
if  their  doctrines  are  to  conform  to  advancing  knowledge 
and  their  precepts  to  influence  the  practise  of  those  they 
teach.  It  becomes  the  clear  duty  of  scholars,  therefore,  to 
investigate  the  conditions  on  which  so  many  important  issues 
depend,  and  incumbent  on  higher  institutions  of  learning  to 
provide  systematic  instruction  in  a  department  of  so  great 
significance.  Or  rather,  these  two  great  obligations  may  be 
brought  into  connection.  For  unless  the  discipline,  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  which  in  advanced  curriculums  is  here  advocated,  shall 
be  based  on  critical  investigation,  the  results  attained  will  be 
little  better  than  the  present  occasional  reasonings  of  popular 
thought.  The  difficulties  of  formal  instruction  in  the  history 
of  opinion  will  run  closely  parallel  to  the  dangers  risked  by 
those  who  give  incidental  attention  to  the  subject  without 
precedent  training.  To  form  hasty  judgments  on  the  great 
outstanding  questions  of  intellectual  progress  is  an  easy  prob¬ 
lem  for  an  educated  man,  to  express  them  a  light  task  for  a 
facile  tongue  or  pen.  But  to  prepare  for  thought  or  teach¬ 
ing  by  recourse  to  the  sources  of  information,  and  by  patient 
reflection  on  the  facts  when  ascertained,  is  a  matter  involving 
serious  labor  and  fitted  to  tax  the  powers  of  the  best  minds. 
Above  all,  not  only  to  be  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  in¬ 
tellectual  development  and  to  reason  on  them,  but  fairly. 
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without  dogmatic  bias,  to  draw  the  inferences  to  which  the 
data  point  and  fairly  to  present  them  to  younger  minds — 
than  this  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  responsible  mission 
in  the  whole  round  of  academic  activity.  Yet  this  is  the  ideal 
which  must  be  kept  in  view,  and  short  of  some  approximation 
to  it,  attempted  teaching  will  be  mostly  vain.  Vague  conclu¬ 
sions,  generalizations  hastily  drawn,  conjectures  asserted  for 
established  truths,  these  can  be  had  for  the  taking  as  they  rise 
to  the  surface  in  popular  reflection  or  occur  to  this  or  that 
thinker  while  he  busies  himself  with  inquiries  of  other  kinds. 
But  the  discipline  which  seeks  to  correct  thinking  and  to  guide 
it  by  studying  the  development  of  thought,  will  itself  need 
to  conform  to  the  rules  which  have  been  established  in  the 
modern  period  for  all  critical  inquiry.  If  its  procedure  prove 
unscientific,  it  will  rightly  be  rejected  by  scientific  men.  If 
it  lack  an  adequate  groundwork,  its  results  will  prove  un¬ 
stable  and  deceptive.  If  its  conclusions  should  be  loosely 
framed  or  stated,  they  will  often  mislead  in  thought  and  action 
rather  than  prove  of  value  in  the  direction  of  mind  and  life. 

The  extent  of  the  field  to  be  covered  will  raise  further  ques¬ 
tions  for  the  investigator  and  teacher.  Not  only  will  he  need 
to  arm  himself  with  patience  for  prolonged  inquiry  and  a 
rigid  scientific  conscience,  but  from  the  outset  he  will  find 
himself  at  a  loss  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work  unless  he  holds 
before  his  mind  a  clear  outline  of  what  he  may  reasonably 
seek  to  accomplish.  The  problem  confronting  him  is  a  definite 
one,  but  only  when  it  is  carefully  defined.  And  if  the  super¬ 
ficial  thinker  is  sure  to  err  ffom  lack  of  a  well-grounded 
method  of  procedure,  his  more  thoughtful  fellow  may  also 
go  astray  thru  a  failure  to  center  his  efforts  about  a  deter¬ 
minate  aim.  The  difficulty  is  likely  to  prove  more  sensible 
in  the  work  of  instruction  than  in  investigation.  The  ease 
of  saying  something  on  his  subject  may  tempt  the  professor 
amid  the  many  exacting  demands  which  are  now  made  upon 
the  occupants  of  university  chairs.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
necessity  for  providing  “  interesting  ”  lectures  in  these  days 
of  sharp  distinction  between  “  popular  ”  and  “  unpopular  ” 
courses,  and  of  unrestricted  choice  of  studies  on  the  part 
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of  students,  might  in  some  circumstances  become  a  snare  for 
teacher  and  taught  alike.  And  beyond  all  less  worthy  chances 
of  mistake  would  lie  the  real  difficulty  of  organizing  a  field 
so  vast,  so  as  to  avoid  an  indeterminate  type  of  thinking 
which  should  start  from  no  special  point  of  departure,  should 
tend  toward  no  particular  goal,  and,  in  fine,  should  furnish 
agreeable  intellectual  diversion  rather  than  mental  discipline 
of  a  profitable  sort. 

Provided,  however,  that  such  conditions  were  fulfilled,  the 
subject  would  admit  of  a  considerable  flexibility  of  treatment. 
In  any  case  it  must  be  discust  with  thoroness  and  precision. 
But  these  given,  it  may  be  successfully  approached  by  many 
different  lines  of  argument.  Fitness  to  consider  it  can  not 
be  confined  to  any  one  class  of  intellectual  men.  The  scien¬ 
tific  investigator,  the  civil  historian,  the  philosopher,  the  theo¬ 
logian  will  all  have  information  bearing  on  its  problems;  so 
that  each  in  turn  may  incidentally  throw  light  on  these,  or, 
advancing  toward  the  broader  work,  find  his  labors  lightened 
by  the  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  in  the  more  limited 
field.  Representatives  of  the  various  departments,  moreover, 
might  aid  in  the  common  work,  even  in  institutions  where 
provision  should  be  made  for  independent  instruction.  Indeed, 
one  first  duty  of  the  professor  of  the  history  of  opinion  would 
be  to  seek  connection  with  his  colleagues  and,  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  to  engage  their  help  in  the  execution  of  his  responsible 
task.  Whether  he  were  given  an  adequate  staff  of  associates 
or  left  single-handed  to  cope  with  the  manifold  duties  of  his 
position,  the  advantage  of  utilizing  the  assistance  of  competent 
scholars,  specialists  in  their  chosen  fields,  would  be  so  marked 
that  to  neglect  it  would  amount  to  serious  fault.  In  what¬ 
ever  way  the  new  “  course  ”  or  “  department  ”  might  be 
organized,  it  would  benefit  by  discussions  of  scientific  progress 
from  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  natural  sciences  at 
first  hand,  by  expositions  of  political  development  by  his¬ 
torians  by  profession,  and  so  thru  the  list  of  the  divisions  into 
which  modern  knowledge  falls.  Most  especially,  the  program 
should  be  arranged  to  include  lectures  from  experts  on  topics 
which  may  possess  but  little  interest  for  those  who  are  charged 
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directly  with  the  general  work.  For,  altho  the  latter  will 
strive  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  development  of  thought 
at  large,  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  find  themselves 
drawn  to  this  or  that  subdivision  of  their  science  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  rest,  just  as  it  will  prove  impossible  for  them  to 
be  equally  at  home  in  all  alike.  A  fully  developed  curriculum, 
therefore,  would  include  among  its  principal  attractions  a 
variety  of  special  courses  given  by  technical  experts  and  bear¬ 
ing  on  their  particular  forms  of  intellectual  endeavor.  The 
wise  leader  of  a  department  which  comes  short  of  this  ideal, 
will  still  seek  to  group  around  his  general  courses  as  many 
as  he  can  secure  of  this  valuable  type. 

Foremost  among  his  own  plans,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
come  the  development  of  a  general  course,  covering  in  outline 
the  main  features  of  intellectual  progress,  or  at  least  the 
modern  movement  down  to  the  present  time.  This  would 
form  the  fundamental,  and  as  it  were  the  elementary,  course 
in  the  subject.  As  such  it  would  appeal  to  the  interest  of 
many  students,  and  if  rightly  conceived  and  carried  out,  would 
exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  the  development  of  their  own 
thought.  In  a  curriculum  permitting  complete  freedom  in 
the  selection  of  studies,  it  would  command  attention  by  its 
illuminating  power  and  its  relation  to  the  most  varied  forms 
of  intellectual  activity.  In  one  organized  on  the  “  group 
system,”  it  would  be  difficult  to  specify  any  “  group  ”  to  which 
it  would  not  be  germane  as  a  foundation  discipline;  while 
in  the  sphere  of  advanced  instruction,  it  might  well  be  re¬ 
quired  of  all  candidates  presenting  themselves  for  higher 
degrees.  In  particular,  such  a  requirement  would  provide 
a  logical  substitute  for  the  “  minor  ”  in  the  history  of  phi¬ 
losophy  traditionally  prescribed  as  a  condition  for  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  degree.  However  valuable  the  latter  study  in  itself  may 
be, — and  the  writer  would  be  among  the  last  to  minimize  its 
importance, — its  inclusion  among  the  prerequisites  for  the 
doctorate  in  philosophy  has  of  late  become  an  obsolescent 
custom  rather  than  a  useful  practise,  even  in  the  cases  where 
it  has  not  been  entirely  abandoned.  But  it  would  be  prac¬ 
ticable  to  frame  a  course'  in  the  development  of  thought  at 
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large  which  would  be  more  in  harmony  with  modern  educa¬ 
tional  theory,  and  which  at  the  same  time  would  effect  long- 
desired  improvements  in  the  training  of  our  doctoral  candi¬ 
dates.  For  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  these  would  de¬ 
rive  advantage  from  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  later 
culture  beyond,  as  well  as  within,  the  limits  of  their  own 
particular  fields.  Thru  such  familiarity  with  the  progress  of 
opinion  the  evils  of  specialization  would  be  abated,  if  not 
entirely  prevented.  The  candidate’s  mental  horizon  would 
be  broadened,  and  perhaps  his  contact  with  human  life.  At  the 
very  least,  something  would  be  accomplished  toward  meeting 
the  verdict  of  narrowness,  which  is  now  too  often  past  on 
the  highest  stage  of  university  work.  And  such  an  enlight¬ 
ening  survey  of  intellectual  progress  it  would  be  possible  not 
only  to  prescribe,  but  to  exact. 

The  creation  of  the  elementary  course  would  form  a  pri¬ 
mary  concern  of  the  historian  of  intellectual  development,  its 
perfecting  his  absorbing  task  thruout  his  professional  career. 
In  it  the  possibilities  of  his  office  would  make  themselves 
apparent,  together  with  the  responsibilities  which  he  is  called 
to  bear.  The  more  advanced  courses  of  study,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  leave  the  student  larger  room  for  personal  ini¬ 
tiative  in  the  formation  of  his  conclusions.  These  will  logic¬ 
ally  divide  into  two  principal  groups.  The  first  group  will 
continue  the  work  of  the  elementary  course,  but  by  more  de¬ 
tailed  methods  of  procedure  applied  in  more  limited  fields  of 
inquiry.  Whereas  the  primary  course  should  include  the  mod¬ 
ern  period  as  a  whole — perhaps  an  outline  of  Western  culture 
from  its  origin — the  courses  in  this  group  will  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  subperiods  in  the  main  development,  or  different 
phases  of  the  total  movement,  or  even  to  somewhat  narrowly 
defined  problems  in  the  development  of  opinion.  So,  for  in¬ 
stance,  courses  in  Renaissance  culture,  or  Revolutionary  think¬ 
ing,  or  nineteenth-century  movements,  or  American  culture, 
would  be  in  place.  Or  courses  on  the  development  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  historical  spirit,  of  scientific  or  political  or  reli¬ 
gious  ideas;  the  aid  of  experts  in  other  fields,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  being  here  invoked  to  reenforce  the  work  of  those 
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engaged  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  department.  Or,  to 
cite  illustrations  from  the  more  circumscribed  fields,  atten¬ 
tion  might  be  directed  to  the  influence  of  special  schools  of 
opinion,  or  particular  types  of  doctrine,  or  leading  individual 
thinkers,  and  the  like. 

Gradually,  it  is  evident,  courses  of  this  group  will  lead  on 
to  those  of  the  second,  devoted  not  so  much  to  instruction  as 
to  original  inquiry.  For  both  by  way  of  method  and  in  the 
matter  of  problems  for  investigation,  the  study  of  intellectual 
development  will  favor  the  modern  ideal  of  productive  re¬ 
search.  And  the  value  of  such  endeavor  in  the  field  will  be 
incontestable.  Just  as  the  teacher  will  find  it  necessary  to 
ground  his  thinking  in  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  sources, 
so  the  student  will  best  guard  against  the  dangers  of  hasty 
inference  by  working  out  for  himself  the  answer  to  some  ques¬ 
tion  which  falls  within  the  limits  of  his  capacity  and  which 
needs  to  be  resolved.  And  as  gain  may  be  expected  from  the 
general  courses  in  the  illumination  and  guidance  of  the  thought 
of  educated  men,  so  few  results  could  be  of  greater  value  than 
the  rearing  of  a  select  group  of  special  scholars,  trained  for 
the  most  severe  research,  and  thus  prepared  at  once  to  in¬ 
crease  knowledge  in  their  field  and  to  commend  it  to  widening 
circles  of  thoughtful  minds. 

A  course  of  instruction  so  organized  would  accomplish  a 
useful  work  in  college  or  university.  And  the  establishment 
of  such  courses,  at  least  in  our  higher  institutions,  is  much 
to  be  desired.  Rightly  arranged  they  would  themselves  pro¬ 
mote  the  progress  of  knowledge,  as  they  furnished  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  special  field,  or  disciplined  intellectual  activity,  or 
called  forth  fresh  exertions  of  mental  power.  And  short  of 
these  complete  arrangements,  something  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  forces  now  at  the  disposal  of  our  teaching 
staffs.  If  a  few  members  of  a  college  faculty,  imprest  by  the 
manifest  need,  would  take  occasion  to  treat  the  subject  of 
the  development  of  thought  as  often  and  in  so  far  as  it 
suggests  itself  in  connection  with  their  special  instruction, 
light  would  be  thrown  on  matters  at  present  left  without  ex¬ 
planation  before  the  student  mind.  If,  further,  professors 
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who  are  fitted,  as  above  described,  to  deliver  courses  bearing 
on  the  general  theme  would  offer  them,  results  of  greater 
value  still  would  be  attained,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  needed 
central  foundation. 

A  peculiar  opportunity  is  enjoyed  in  this  connection  by  his¬ 
torians  and  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  philo¬ 
sophical  instruction.  The  former  find  the  development  of 
culture  among  the  historical  phenomena  which  it  is  their  spe¬ 
cial  function  to  discuss.  The  latter  have  it  brought  home  to 
them  even  more  vividly  by  the  later  conceptions  of  their  sub¬ 
ject  than  it  was  by  the  earlier  phases  of  reflective  thinking. 
Philosophy,  as  most  contemporary  authorities  agree,  is  first 
of  all  a  science  of  the  sciences,  altho,  as  many  also  hold,  it 
involves  more  than  a  mere  combination  of  the  results  which 
the  other  branches  of  knowledge  have  reached.  In  its  primary 
reference,  therefore,  it  includes  among  its  problems  many 
which  are  akin  to  those  considered  by  the  discipline  whose 
claims  have  been  advocated  in  this  paper;  so  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  philosophy  in  the  modern  sense  prepares  the  student 
for  the  questions  which  the  history  of  opinion  makes  pecu¬ 
liarly  its  own.  And  when,  as  so  often  happens  under  the 
influence  of  the  American  tradition,  philosophical  study  or 
instruction  is  carried  on  by  the  specifically  historical  method, 
points  of  attachment  for  the  broader  inquiry  are  afforded  on 
every  hand.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  conceive  a  satisfactory 
treatment  of  philosophy  from  the  historical  point  of  view 
apart  from  frequent  references  to  the  general  progress  of 
culture.  These  the  instructor  in  philosophy  who  is  alive  to 
his  opportunities  will  make  as  full  and  thoro  as  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  he  works  will  in  any  wise  allow.  In  other 
courses  also,  as,  for  instance,  in  that  termed  Introduction  to 
Philosophy,  which  is  deservedly  growing  in  favor,  he  will 
have  occasion  to  consider  topics  ancillary  to  the  central  sub¬ 
ject — the  correlation  of  different  departments  of  knowledge, 
the  relations  of  the  empirical  sciences  to  philosophy,  the  bear¬ 
ings  of  each  on  the  principles  of  practise,  and  the  like.  Or, 
in  case  both  opportunity  and  disposition  ser\'e,  he  may  imi¬ 
tate  not  a  few  of  the  masters  and  undertake  a  definite  course 
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devoted  to  the  development  of  opinion  and  its  principles  taken 
by  themselves. 

The  alliance  with  civil  history,  therefore,  and  the  alliance 
with  philosophy  will  alike  be  cultivated  by  the  historian  of 
intellectual  progress.  And  if  provision  can  not  be  made  for 
separate  instruction  in  the  field,  substitutes  for  his  work  may 
be  found  in  special  developments  of  these  kindred  disciplines. 
Or,  in  case  it  were  planned  to  meet  the  need  directly,  but  with¬ 
out  creating  a  complete  department,  the  new^  foundation  might 
logically  be  joined  wdth  cither  of  these  two,  between  which  it 
would  stand  as  a  connecting  link.  The  method  of  supplying 
instruction  in  the  missing  study,  however,  is  of  less  impor¬ 
tance  than  that  in  some  adequate  measure  it  should  be  sup¬ 
plied.  This  is  the  great  desideratum.  For  until  the  gap 
which  exists  at  this  point  in  university  training  shall  be  filled 
up,  our  educational  system  wdll  lack  an  essential  part. 

A.  C.  Armstrong 

Wesleyan  University 
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THE  CRIME  OF  UZZAH  ^ 

It  is  recorded  that  when  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  had  been 
recovered  from  the  Philistines,  and  was  returning  to  Israel 
amid  shouting  and  singing  and  much  playing  of  harps  and 
timbrels,  a  man  named  Uzzah  put  forth  his  hand  to  steady  it, 
“  because  the  oxen  shook  it,”  and  was  struck  dead  by  a  bolt 
from  heaven. 

When  the  Bricktown  Ark  of  Education  had  been  recovered 
from  the  Philistines,  and  the  singing  and  dancing  and  clapping 
of  hands  were  in  full  career,  a  man  named  Brown,  thinking 
that  the  Ark  wabbled  somewhat  in  transit,  put  forth  his  hand 
and  touched  it — and  lo!  he  was  blighted  by  a  blast  from 
Ithaca, 

In  the  March  ( 1908)  number  of  the  Educational  Review, 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Bricktown,  replies  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Brown  in  the  October  (1907)  number  of  the  same  periodical. 
Smith  and  Brown  are,  of  course,  merely  types  representing 
respectively  the  professional  and  the  non-professional  view 
of  certain  modern  ideas  in  public-school  education. 

The  article  in  the  March  number  of  the  Review  is  in  large 
part  unanswerable,  and  the  writer  will  therefore  admit  at 
once  the  force  of  those  portions  in  which  Smith  either  solemnly 
asserts  what  no  one  has  denied  or  disproves  what  no  one  has 
asserted. 

As  Dr.  Holmes  remarked  to  the  Katydid,  “  Thou  sayest  an 
undisputed  thing  in  such  a  solemn  way.”  But  Bricktown 
teachers  are  nothing  if  not  solemn  and  impressive.  When  a 
trip  to  the  circus  or  a  picnic  in  the  woods  is  characterized  as 
“  Excursion  work,”  solemnity  can  no  further  gO. 

Smith  has,  however,  failed  to  distinguish  between  criticisms 
offered  by  Brown  and  statements  quoted  by  the  latter  in  sup- 

*  By  the  author  of  “  Disillusioned,”  Educational  Review,  October,  1907, 
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port  of  the  position  that  teachers  are  far  from  unanimous 
regarding  some  modern  methods.  Among  the  last  was  a 
remark  comparing  the  drill  of  contemporary  schools  with  those 
of  fifty  years  ago.  In  this  case  Smith — gleefully  laying  the 
lash,  as  he  thought,  on  the  back  of  Brown — was  in  reality  casti¬ 
gating  the  sturdy  pedagogical  shoulders  of  Dr.  Charles  Eliot, 
of  Cambridge,  to  whom  this  remark  was  attributed.  Brown, 
being  unborn  fifty  years  ago,  has  few  recollections  of  the 
schools  of  that  period. 

Brown  did  not  presume  to  revise  the  course  of  study  at 
Bricktown.  After  the  best  inquiry  that  he  could  make,  he 
decided  that  modern  educational  practise  was  too  complex 
for  direct  lay  interference,  and  his  ultimate  plea  was  that  those 
who  were  charged  with  the  duty,  and  who  could  accomplish 
a  maximum  of  good  with  a  minimum  of  harm,  should  cor¬ 
rect  the  impractical  and  injurious  features  which  were  caus¬ 
ing  dissatisfaction.  His  view  was  that  if  reform  were  not 
undertaken  by  the  right  people,  it  would  be  by  the  wrong, 
and  that  the  schools  would  suffer.  And  he  ventures  to  assert 
that  such  will  be  the  conclusion  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  lay¬ 
men  who  make  the  same  investigation. 

Smith  gloats  over  the  “  distinguished  professor  ”  who  pub¬ 
licly  condemned  the  methods  of  English  teaching,  only  to 
find  that  the  methods  and  textbooks  used  were  his  own.  The 
audience,  says  Smith,  “  considered  the  debate  closed.”  That 
is  where  the  audience  was  mistaken.  It  was  not  the  debate, 
but  the  professor  who  was  closed. 

The  main  question — viz.,  whether  the  methods  were  good 
or  bad — was  quite  untouched.  Smith  should  study  the  logical 
limitations  of  the  argumentum  ad  hoininem. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  argumentum  ad  feminam,  he  is 
more  expert.  This  consists  in  attacking  an  extreme  position 
which  is  unoccupied  to  avoid  risk  of  repulse  at  a  point  really 
in  controversy. 

Such  an  argument  was  the  old  war-time  taunt  that  anti¬ 
slavery  men  “  wanted  to  marry  niggers.”  Such  is  Smith’s 
implication  that  Brown  opposes  “  memory  work,”  because  he 
doubts  the  value  of  Shelley  to  a  child  of  thirteen.  It  is  im- 
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possible  for  Smith  to  think  more  highly  of  “  memory  work  ” 
than  Brown  does.  Whether  Shelley  could  be  usefully  studied 
by  a  seventh-grade  class  is  a  matter  of  opinion  which  does  not 
affect  the  agreement  of  both  that  training  of  the  memory  thru 
the  acquisition  of  prose  and  verse  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  child. 

Smith  pays  his  attention  to  critical  college  professors  by 
asserting  that  the  colleges  have  overloaded  the  high  schools 
with  unreasonable  entrance  requirements.  Who  denies  it  ? 
But  if  the  high  schools  are  overloaded,  with  their  five  or  six 
subjects  run  abreast,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  grammar  schools 
with  their  nine  or  ten  or  even  twelve?  Smith  observes  that 
children  are  desultory  in  their  play,  and  apparently  deduces 
therefrom  that  desultoriness  in  their  studies  is  the  “  natural 
method,”  and  that  the  power  of  application  waits  upon  years. 
Brown  thinks  that  dispersion  of  effort  results  in  desultoriness, 
and  that  the  power  of  application  follows  training.  That  is 
certainly  the  experience  of  most  men  in  all  walks  in  life. 

Smith  thinks  that  business  transactions  do  not  as  a  rule 
occupy  “  more  than  thirty  minutes.”  This  is  no  doubt  true 
of  the  ribbon  counter,  but  in  the  clerical  work  to  which  a 
majority  of  our  boys  are  put  within  a  year  or  two  of  leaving 
school,  the  necessity  for  sustained  and  exact  attention  for 
hours  at  a  time  is  imperative.  The  work  is  also  without 
any  of  the  tricks  for  automatically  holding  attention  of  which 
the  modern  school  is  so  fond.  Here  is  a  very  fundamental 
point  of  controversy  between  those  who  defend  and  those 
who  attack  the  kindergarten  spirit  in  our  schools. 

Smith  admits  that  there  are  faults  in  the  schools,  but  re¬ 
frains  from  mentioning  them.  It  appears  that  they  are  not 
in  the  subjects  selected,  the  methods  of  teaching,  or  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  time.  He  says  that  if  parents  would  take  more 
interest  in  their  children  and  try  to  “  acquaint  themselves 
with  conditions  in  the  schools,”  they  “  would  be  in  position  to 
intelligently  assist  in  remedying  evils  admittedly  there.” 

This  is  encouraging,  but  then  every  one  who  tries  this  only 
runs  the  risk  of  Smith’s  anger  and  contempt  without  adequate 
compensation  in  the  way  of  results.  Brown  tried  this  very 
thing — supervising  the  studies  of  his  own  children  and  en- 
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deavoring  to  gain,  from  the  position  of  trustee,  some  insight 
as  to  “  conditions  in  the  schools.”  Brown’s  colleagues  were 
doing  the  same,  but  none  of  them  could  find  anything  that 
Smith  would  admit  to  be  an  evil.  College  professors  were 
consulted,  but  their  suggestions  were  equally  futile.  As  for 
parents,  business  men,  and  politicians,  they  were  always 
fussing  around  and  venting  fool  ideas.  So  far  from  dis¬ 
covering  remedies,  these  well-meaning  citizens  can  not  even 
diagnose  the  disease.  Where,  then,  shall  wisdom  be  found, 
and  where  is  the  place  of  understanding?  Here  is  a  whole 
community  trying  to  remedy  evils  in  the  schools,  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Smith,  none  of  them  know  what  they  are,  and,  what 
is  worse,  they  can  not  find  out. 

Smith  is  the  only  one  who  knows,  and  he  won’t  tell. 

Now,  as  to  Smith,  the  truth  is  that,  veil  it  how  he  may,  dis¬ 
guise  it  as  he  will,  even  to  himself,  what  he  objects  to  is  not 
the  kind  of  criticism,  nor  the  source  of  criticism,  but  the  jact 
of  criticism. 

Smith  (again  we  mean  the  type  and  not  the  person)  has 
been  for  years  a  blackboard  king,  wielder  of  the  chalky  scep¬ 
ter;  deferred  to  by  pupils  and  under-teachers.  Into  his  pro¬ 
fessional  life  has  not  come  the  necessity  of  making  good  his 
assertions  on  the  spot.  He  speaks  ex-cathcdra ;  no  one  may 
dissent,  no  one  may  argue,  no  one  may  withdraw.  As  a 
result  he  is  professionally  impelled  to  defend  any  pedagogical 
position  that  may  be  assailed,  and  to  assail  any  position  that 
may  be  defended,  not  because  the  assault  or  defense  is  essential, 
but  because  professionally  he  can  not  endure  hostile  criticism. 

And  Brown's  mistake — nay,  crime — was  the  crime  of  Uzzah. 
He  placed  unhallowed  hands  upon  the  Ark  and  received  his 
due  reward.  Yet  he  represents  a  large  body  of  sentiment 
among  men  and  women  who  feel  that  something  is  wrong 
and  are  sincerely  anxious  that  it  should  be  rectified.  If  their 
opinion  were  briefly  exprest,  it  would  be  that  some  of  Smith’s 
methods,  in  the  attempt  to  make  learning  easy,  produce  a 
disgust  in  children  for  all  that  is  not  easy;  that  in  attempting 
to  organize  and  supervise  all  child  activities,  the  schools  are 
undertaking  more  than  can  be  accomplished  in  the  7,200  hours 
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which  constitute  the  ordinary  school  life,  and  in  the  attempt 
may  jeopardize  the  quality  of  all  school  work. 

There  is  perhaps  no  subject  that  can  be  taught  which  has 
not  some  educational  value,  but  the  question  is  one  not  of 
absolute,  but  of  relative  values.  Possibly  there  are  a  hun¬ 
dred  school  subjects  that  can  be  taught  today  where  there 
were  twenty  a  generation  back.  Still  human  life  is  no  longer : 
there  are  no  more  hours  in  the  day,  nor  days  in  the  year.  If 
the  schools  had  until  the  end  of  time  to  teach  one  set  of  pupils, 
they  could  teach  most  of  the  subjects  suggested.  If  they 
had  an  open  credit  on  eternity,  they  could  teach  them  all. 
But  in  most  cases  they  have  only  eight  years  of  about  nine 
hundred  hours’  working  time  each.  Into  this  short  space  it 
would  seem  that  some  modern  pedagogs  would  crowd  an 
amount  of  teaching  which  can  not  possibly  be  well  accom¬ 
plished.  Year  after  year  more  “  subjects  ”  are  added,  yet 
with  all  the  generous  support  of  public  education  which  our 
communities  give,  there  is  great  discussion  among  teach¬ 
ers  as  to  what  is  really  being  accomplished.  Are  not  the 
public  entitled  to  require  that  Smith,  who  alone  knows  the 
facts,  break  his  haughty  silence  and  lighten  our  darkness? 

Until  this  shall  happen,  we  must  look  to  the  critics  rather 
than  to  the  apologists  of  these  methods  for  information  and 
guidance.  Some  years  ago  the  President  of  the  Middle  States 
Association  gave  an  illuminating  hint  on  this  matter.  As  a 
concise  and  impressive  statement  of  the  pressure  on  our  schools, 
to  “  bite  off  more  than  they  can  chew,”  it  would  seem  hard  to 
surpass. 

And  this — perpend,  O  Signor  Smith — is  the  utterance  of 
no  uncultured  citizen  or  educational  mugwump  butting  into 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  modern  pedagogics,  but  a  priest  of  the 
temple  itself,  who  has  for  years  handled  those  mysteries  with 
naked  hands — unscorched  and  unblighted. 

“  It  is  not  enough  that  the  child  should  learn  to  handle  skil¬ 
fully  the  tools  of  all  learning — the  three  R’s ;  his  sense  of  form, 
and  his  esthetic  nature  must  be  developed  by  drawing;  his 
hand  must  be  trained  by  manual  work;  his  musical  nature  must 
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be  awakened  by  song;  he  must  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
his  external  environment  by  means  of  nature  lessons  and  the 
study  of  science;  his  patriotic  impulse  must  be  roused  by  the 
study  of  American  history  and  by  flag  drills ;  temperance  must 
be  instilled  into  him  by  lessons  in  physiology  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system;  his 
imagination  must  be  cultivated  by  means  of  acquaintance  with 
Greek  and  Norse  mythology;  he  should  gain  some  knowledge 
of  the  great  heroes  and  events  of  general  history;  thru  the 
plentiful  reading  of  masterpieces  he  should  acquire  a  love  for 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  best  literature,  while  at  the  same 
time  his  mind  should  be  stocked  with  choice  gems  of  prose  and 
poetry  that  will  be  a  solace  and  a  comfort  to  him  thruout  his 
later  life;  it  will  be  well  if  by  displacing  a  little  arithmetic  or 
geography  he  can  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
Latin  or  of  a  modern  language ;  in  some  manner  there  should 
be  roused  in  him  a  love  for  trees,  a  respect  for  birds,  an  antip¬ 
athy  to  cigarettes,  and  an  ambition  for  clean  streets ;  and  some- 
wliere,  somewhere  in  this  wild  chaos,  he  must  learn  to  spell! 
All  these  things,  together  with  sewing,  cooking,  carpentry, 
principles  of  morality,  and  gymnastic  exercise  can  easily  be 
acquired  in  the  grammar  grades,  provided  only  we  have  good 
teaching  and  proper  economy  of  effort.  Do  you  wonder  that 
sometimes  teachers  in  progressive  schools  confide  to  us  that 
they  fear  their  pupils  are  slightly  bewildered  ?  Do  you  wonder 
that  pupils  do  not  gain  tlie  habit  and  the  power  of  concen¬ 
trated,  consecutive  work? 

“  I  am  drawing  no  fancy  sketch.  Every  one  of  these  claims 
that  I  have  cataloged,  you  have  heard  made,  in  all  seriousness ; 
you  have  heard  them  greeted  with  applause ;  and  you  have  seen 
special  associations  organized  to  further  each  one  of  them.”  " 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us !  And  “  Nature 
lovers  leagues,”  “  Current  events,”  and  “  Excursion  work  ” 
added  since.  The  Ancient  said,  “  Learn  not  many  things,  but 
much.”  Is  not  this  simple  rule  in  danger  of  being  not  only 
disregarded,  but  reversed? 

*  Educational  Review.  February,  1903. 
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PROGRESS  AT  THE  WOMEN’S  COLLEGES 

Reports  from  the  women’s  colleges  indicate  interesting  and 
varied  progress. 

Wellesley  has  1,209  students  from  45  states  and 
territories  and  six  foreign  countries.  Even  with  Beebe 
Hall,  a  new  dormitory  recently  opened,  about  200  students 
must  find  accommodations  outside  of  the  college  residences. 
Of  this  year’s  freshmen  59  per  cent,  came  from  public 
and  33  per  cent,  from  private  schools,  the  large  majority 
entering  on  certificate.  Thirty-five  graduate  students  are 
registered,  26  of  whom  are  graduates  of  Wellesley,  the  re¬ 
mainder  represent  9  other  colleges.  One  fellowship  and  30 
graduate  scholarships  are  offered  annually.  A  new  botanical 
laboratory  has  been  recently  opened,  and  work  has  been  begun 
on  a  new  library  toward  which  $125,000  was  given  by  Mr. 
Carnegie,  $80,000  appropriated  by  the  trustees,  and  $33,- 
000  collected  by  alumni,  the  class  of  1882  having  given  $5,000. 
The  library  has  a  special  endowment  of  $109,000,  and  it  con¬ 
tains  61,211  volumes,  having  an  annual  increase  of  about 
1,500.  Wellesley’s  first  president,  Aliss  Ada  Howard,  in  office 
from  1875  1881,  died  in  1907.  The  alumnae  association 

plans  to  erect  a  suitable  monument.  A  biography  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  president,  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  has  just  been 
published  by  her  husband.  Professor  George  H.  Palmer,  of 
Harvard.  In  1907  the  presidency  was  endowed  with  $50,- 
000  in  her  honor.  An  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  fellowship, 
yielding  $1,000  annually,  was  endowed  in  1903.  During  the 
present  year  the  college  has  had  more  honor  scholars  than  ever 
before.  Botany  has  become  an  increasingly  popular  elective 
study,  perhaps  because  of  the  special  attention  which  has  al¬ 
ways  been  given  to  the  planting  of  the  extensive  campus. 
Instruction  in  hygiene  has  been  restored  for  freshmen  and 
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seniors,  and  systematic  physical  examination  has  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  for  new  students  and  for  all  registered  for  sports.  The 
college  continues  to  emphasize  the  series  of  preaching  services 
by  eminent  visiting  clergy  men,  A  series  of  recitals  by  visiting 
musicians  has  been  received  also  with  especial  interest.  The 
Student  Government  Association’s  inauguration  in  1906  of 
a  system  limiting  each  student’s  office-holding  and  committee 
work,  has  caused  a  perceptible  decrease  in  the  demands  of  non- 
academic  activities.  The  same  plan  has  recently  been  adopted 
at  Barnard  College.  Alumni  statistics  show  that  salaries  for 
the  first  year  of  teaching  have  averaged  about  $500.  Inquiry 
concerning  1,000  former  students,  whose  biographical  records 
are  incomplete,  indicates  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  them 
left  college  to  marry  that  it  is  not  just  to  base  statistics  of 
marriage  on  the  records  of  graduates  only.  The  endowment 
of  the  college  is  now  $869,000;  the  annual  expenditure,  $445,- 
000.  Wellesley  is  the  only  woman’s  college  that  follows  the 
university  custom  of  making  its  finances  public. 

Smith  College  has  now  an  attendance  of  1,482  students 
as  compared  with  1,389  in  1907  and  1,213  1906.  Special 

students  in  music  and  art  only  are  no  longer  accepted.  Most 
students  enter  by  certificate,  and  the  college  feels  that  “  every 
year  the  advantages  of  well-ordered  certificates  over  examina¬ 
tions  become  apparent — the  judgment  of  conscientious  and 
competent  teachers  is  less  likely  to  err  than  the  judgment 
formed  from  hurried  written  examinations.”  One-third  of 
the  students  come  from  private,  two-thirds  from  public, 
schools.  Four-fifths  come  from  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Illinois,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania;  but  thirty-two  other 
states  and  five  foreign  countries  are  also  represented.  Three- 
fourths  are  Congregationalists,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
and  Unitarians ;  the  remaining  one-fourth  represent  seventeen 
other  denominations.  There  are  nine  graduate  students,  all 
but  one  graduates  of  Smith.  Six  fellowships  of  $500  each 
are  offered  annually.  Two  new  halls  of  residence  have  re¬ 
cently  been  added  to  the  fourteen  already  in  use,  but  even 
with  these  one-half  of  the  students  can  not  be  accommodated 
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on  the  campus.  A  new  assembly  hall  has  been  provided  for, 
additional  ground  has  been  acquired,  and  there  have  been  nu¬ 
merous  additions  to  the  art  gallery  and  museum  collections. 
In  addition  to  the  Forbes  library  of  110,000  volumes,  founded 
for  both  the  college  and  the  town,  the  college  is  increasing 
the  size  and  developing  the  administration  of  its  own  collection 
of  20,000  volumes.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  offered  $62,500,  and 
the  college  has  collected  an  almost  equal  amount,  for  a  new 
library  building.  The  Massachusetts  movement  in  favor  of 
taxing  colleges  and  universities  seems  to  be  halted  by  the 
growing  realization  that  colleges  confer  financial  as  well  as 
educational  benefits  on  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
situated.  The  endowment  of  about  $1,300,000  was  increased 
by  a  bequest  of  $10,000  for  a  scholarship  in  1906-07.  The 
number  of  students  who  need  financial  aid  is  increasing;  about 
$10,000  is  granted  annually  in  scholarships  and  $2,500  in 
loans.  The  demand  for  musical  instruction  has  so  increased 
that  additional  rooms  for  instruction  and  practise  have  been 
provided  in  two  buildings.  Recitals  by  faculty  and  visiting 
musicians  have  been  largely  attended.  Excellently  presented 
class  plays  continue  to  be  a  feature  of  student  life.  The 
health  of  the  college  continues  uniformly  good. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  which  celebrated  its  seventieth 
anniversary  in  November,  has  now  71 1  students  from  27 
states  and  3  foreign  countries;  70  per  cent,  being  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  York,  and  Connecticut.  There  are  6  graduate 
students  in  residence,  and  the  college  offers  annually  4  fellow¬ 
ships  of  $500  each  for  graduate  study  elsewhere.  There  arc 
1 10  officers  of  administration  and  instruction.  The  attendance 
is  limited  by  the  accommodations  of  the  seven  residence  halls; 
each  year,  as  at  Wellesley,  the  lists  of  accepted  students  being 
closed  at  an  earlier  date.  The  library,  which  contains  35,000 
volumes,  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  3,000  volumes  a  year. 
Thirty  thousand  dollars  has  been  collected  toward  the  erection 
of  a  music  building.  Numerous  small  gifts  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  adding  to  the  various  collections  and  to  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  grounds  and  buildings.  The  endowment  of  $800,- 
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ooo  was  increased  during  the  year  by  $8,000  only,  the  presi¬ 
dent  pointing  out  that,  while  graduates  of  women's  colleges 
are  loyal  and  generous,  it  is  only  seldom  that  they  have  control 
of  large  wealth.  Changes  in  the  curriculum  now  prescribe 
only  one-half  of  the  work  for  a  degree,  allowing  one-fourth 
to  be  taken  in  restricted  and  one-fourth  in  free  elective.  The 
placing  of  courses  on  a  semester  basis  both  allows  a  more 
flexible  adjustment  of  program  and  reduces  the  number  of 
subjects  that  must  be  taken  at  one  time.  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics  hold  their  place  as  popular  electives;  psychology 
and  the  fine  arts  are  increasing  in  popularity.  A  new  depart¬ 
ment  of  political  and  social  economy  and  new  courses  in 
education,  English,  vocal  speech,  and  music  have  been  added. 
Student  health  continues  better  than  that  of  the  community 
at  large.  The  college  preaching  sermons  and  the  college  set¬ 
tlement  association  increase  in  interest.  The  Alliance  Fran- 
(;aise  has  inaugurated  the  custom  of  presenting  plays  in 
French.  The  faculty,  which  increases  more  rapidly  in  pro¬ 
portion  than  the  student  body,  is  also  increasing,  proportion¬ 
ally,  its  volume  of  publications. 

At  Vassar  the  attendance  has  been  limited  since  1905  to 
1,000  students;  seven  of  this  number  during  the  present  year 
are  graduates.  An  additional  hall  of  residence  was  opened 
in  1907.  Especial  attention  is  being  given  to  enlarging  the 
library,  which  contains  60,000  volumes,  and  to  the  subject  of 
music,  the  leader  of  the  Dannreuther  quartette  having  been 
made  director  of  the  department  and  leader  of  the  college 
orchestra.  The  endowment  of  the  college  is  $1,300,000;  the 
income  from  one-quarter  of  this  is  applied  to  scholarships.  In 
addition,  $3,600  is  annually  available  for  loans  to  needy  stu¬ 
dents.  The  total  number  of  alumni  is  now  2,939. 

At  Bryn  Mawr  there  are  434  students  representing  22 
states.  One-third  of  the  71  graduate  students  in  residence 
come  from  29  other  institutions.  The  favorite  subjects  for 
graduate  study  are  English,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  and 
French.  Of  390  graduate  students  in  residence  since  the 
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opening  of  the  college,  171  have  been  holders  of  fellowships; 
31  of  the  present  number  are  fellows  and  scholars.  The  col¬ 
lege  offers  each  year  4  European  fellowships,  one  of  them 
founded  in  1907;  ii  fellowships  and  one  research  fellowship, 
the  latter  founded  in  1907;  ii  graduate  scholarships;  and  32 
undergraduate  scholarships.  All  students,  except  those  whose 
homes  are  near  the  college,  live  in  the  six  halls  of  residence. 
The  staff  of  administration  and  instruction,  which  now  num¬ 
bers  66  persons,  continues  to  suffer  from  the  appreciation  of 
other  institutions.  During  the  year  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  geology  has  been  called  to  Lehigh  University,  and 
the  head  of  the  department  of  history  to  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  library,  which  contains  52,000  volumes,  aug¬ 
mented  by  an  annual  expenditure  of  $4,000  for  books,  is  now 
housed  in  a  new  building  completed  in  1907,  with  a  frontage 
of  174  feet  and  wings  200  feet  long  connected  by  a  cloister. 
The  endowment  of  the  college  is  now  $1,200,000.  The  col¬ 
lege  has  recently  taken  pains  to  dispel  the  impression  that  it 
is  intended  for  wealthy  students  only.  It  distributes  nearly 
$20,000  annually  in  fellowships  and  scholarships;  there  is  a 
loan  fund;  and  an  appointment  secretary  aids  students  finan¬ 
cially.  Upon  the  much-vexed  question  of  undergraduate  in¬ 
struction,  the  college  takes  the  position  that  “  wherever  possible 
instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures.”  At  the  last  Com¬ 
mencement,  Ambassador  Brice  delivered  an  address  on  “  Has 
the  education  of  women  distinctive  aims?”;  President  Thomas 
delivered  an  address  on  a  similar  topic  at  the  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae.  Of  1,890 
former  students,  34  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D. ;  72  of  M.A. ; 
856  that  of  B.A.  Of  the  last  25  per  cent,  have  married, 
and  25  per  cent,  are  teaching. 

At  the  Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore  there  are  340 
students,  two  of  them  graduates.  The  staff  of  instruction 
numbers  41  persons.  President  Goucher,  one  of  the  founders 
and  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  college,  has  resigned  because 
of  ill  health,  presenting  his  residence  to  the  college  for  a  hall 
of  administration.  The  endowment  is  $649,000;  $217,000 
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having  been  added  during  the  year.  The  college  provides 
annually  two  fellowships,  and  the  alumnae  one  for  graduate 
study  at  some  university.  New  courses  have  been  opened  in 
philanthropy  and  in  geology.  The  Latin  school  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  college,  will  hereafter  receive  only 
advanced  students,  and,  as  other  preparatory  schools  meet 
the  standards  of  the  college,  the  work  of  the  Latin  school 
will  be  restricted  until  it  is  terminated  altogether.  Of  the 
700  graduates  since  the  first  class  of  1892,  193  are  teaching. 
Many  have  pursued  advanced  study,  7  earning  the  degree 
of  Ph.D. ;  10  that  of  M.D. ;  4  that  of  Ph.M. ;  and  29  that 
of  M.A. 

Concerning  the  future,  the  president  of  Smith  has  said: 
“  Colleges  for  women,  thus  far,  have  been  constrained,  by  the 
desire  to  demonstrate  the  capacity  of  women  for  a  collegiate 
education,  to  adopt  substantially  the  same  requirements  ...  as 
the  colleges  for  men.  That  demonstration  has  now  been  made 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  .  .  .  The  colleges  for  women  are 
now  in  a  position  to  act  with  greater  independence;  and  .  .  . 
adopt  such  regulations  as  may  seem  best.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  an  opportune  time  ...  to  give  a  thoro  revision  of 
college  requirements,  and  to  determine  what  changes  can  be 
made  to  liberalize  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  education 
which  these  colleges  are  to  give.'’  Such  a  view  is  the  more 
gratifying,  since,  two  years  ago,  the  president  of  \’'assar  ex- 
prest  the  opinion  that  no  one  of  the  women's  colleges  was  yet 
in  position  to  make  innovations. 

What  the  line  of  departure  will  be  does  not  yet  appear.  The 
president  of  Bryn  Mawr  has  suggested  that  it  be  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  graduate  work,  at  least  so  far  as  gi\'ing  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Master’s  degree.  Such  work,  however,  altho 
offered  for  a  number  of  years,  and  with  many  encouragements 
in  the  form  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  reduced  tuition, 
has  met  with  but  small  response.  At  Bryn  Mawr,  where  grad¬ 
uate  is  only  half  as  much  as  undergraduate  tuition,  there  are 
but  71  graduate  students;  nearly  half  of  them  are  fellows  and 
scholars,  and  the  proportion  was  larger  in  former  years. 
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Wellesley  has  30  graduate  scholarships,  but  only  25  resident 
graduate  students,  most  of  them  graduates  of  the  college. 
Smith  has  6  fellowships  and  9  graduate  students,  8  of  them 
graduates  of  the  college.  Vassar  has  7  graduate  students. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  women  are  seeking 
graduate  work  in  the  universities — Columbia,  for  example, 
having  300.  In  harmony  with  this  latter  tendency.  Mount 
Holyoke  offers  4  fellowships,  and  the  Woman’s  College  of 
Baltimore  3,  for  study  elsewhere. 

A  greater  uniformity  in  the  matter  of  annual  reports  would 
be  welcomed  by  all  who  are  interested  in  our  women’s  col¬ 
leges.  Wellesley  alone  follows  the  university  custom  of  issu¬ 
ing  a  public  statement  of  finances.  Only  Wellesley,  Smith, 
and  Mount  Holyoke  issue  reports  regularly.  No  reports  have 
been  issued  from  Vassar  and  Bryn  Mawr  for  several  years. 
None  has  ever  been  issued  by  the  Woman’s  College  of 
Baltimore. 

Clyde  Furst 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
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DISCUSSIONS 

REFLECTIONS  ON  A  TEMPEST  IN  A  TEAPOT 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  : 

I  have  read  the  editorial  comment  ’  on  the  “  tempest  in  a 
teapot  ”  in  Boston  with  much  interest,  and  wish  to  express 
to  you  my  cordial  appreciation  of  it.  Now  I  wish  to  add  a 
few  words  concerning  the  controversy  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  battle-field  and  in  the  light  of  an  experience 
of  thirty-seven  years  with  Boston  public  schools. 

The  “  tempest  ”  was  raised  by  a  mixed  class  of  people  who 
did  not  understand  the  situation  as  a  whole,  altho  certain  that 
they  did.  At  all  events,  they  understood  what  they  wanted  and 
were  determined  to  have  it. 

The  graduates  of  the  Girls’  Latin  School  claimed  to  know 
more  about  that  school  and  its  needs  than  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Assistant  Superintendents,  and  School  Committee 
combined,  mainly  because  they  had  been  educated  in  it  and 
were  loyal  to  it,  not  because  they  had  studied  modern  edu¬ 
cational  methods  or  modern  school  policies.  In  fact,  some  of 
them  ignored  the  Superintendent’s  school  policy;  others  ad* 
mitted  that  they  did  not  understand  it;  many  questioned 
whether  he  had  one. 

The  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the  Superintendent’s 
method  of  transferring  teachers  were  medical  men,  who,  be¬ 
sides  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  their  own  ardu¬ 
ous  profession,  assumed  to  dictate  terms  of  administration  to> 
the  School  Committee  and  seven  educational  experts!  Evi¬ 
dently  they  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  science  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  as  wide  and  deep  and  as  worthy  of  serious  study  and 
practise  as  the  science  of  medicine.  Doubtless  they  would  not 

*  Educational  Review,  March,  1908,  p.  321. 
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credit  educational  experts  with  such  an  amount  of  medical 
knowledge  as  to  warrant  their  interference  in  a  medical  con¬ 
troversy.  Their  open  threat  that  they  “  made  School  Com¬ 
mittees  and  could  unmake  them  ”  showed  the  tempestuous 
and  teapot  character  of  their  opposition. 

And  the  other  opposition  was  like  unto  it.  The  worthy 
graduates  of  the  school  mentioned  did  not  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  a  modern  school  policy.  To  understand  a  school 
policy  based  upon  the  logical  arrangement  and  presentation 
of  subjects  does  not  help  one  much,  if  any,  to  understand  a 
policy  based  upon  learning  thru  self-activity  and  self- 
expression.  The  graduate  of  a  classical  school  is  rather 
specially  disqualified  to  estimate  the  importance  of  spontaneity, 
interest,  self-activity,  self-expression,  and  self-control  in  edu¬ 
cating  children  and  youth.  Such  an  estimate  is  quite  foreign 
to  her  thought  and  experience ;  and  for  her  to  actively  oppose 
an  able  body  of  educational  specialists,  who  have  made  a  par¬ 
ticular  study  of  child  nature  as  related  to  education,  is  hardly 
pardonable;  but  for  professional  men  to  do  it,  is  quite  un¬ 
pardonable.  Professional  men  of  one  kind  should  give  pro¬ 
fessional  men  of  another  kind  the  credit  of  knowing  their 
own  business,  and  allow  them  to  conduct  it  without  unrea¬ 
sonable  and  impertinent  interference. 

During  many  years  past  teachers  in  Boston,  and  presumably 
elsewhere,  have  protested  against  being  transferred  to  lower 
grades  after  the  principal  has  been  convinced  of  their  partial 
failure  in  upper  grades.  They  are  unwilling  to  recognize 
their  limitations,  and  at  once  proceed  to  defend  themselves 
with  unwonted  vigor  when  their  transfer  is  proposed.  In 
this  way  very  unprogressive  teachers  can  be  roused  to  action 
for  a  short  time.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  are  com¬ 
petent  and  progressive,  they  generally  consider  it  degrading 
to  take  a  class  of  a  grade  lower  than  the  one  they  have.  They 
do  not  readily  admit  that  it  takes  as  good  a  teacher,  perhaps 
a  better,  to  teach  a  primary-school  class  as  it  does  to  teach 
a  high-school  class.  Very  likely  they  have  not  considered 
the  truth  in  this  quotation :  “  No  secondary  school  or  college 
in  America  can  show  teaching  to  compare,  in  mastery  of 
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scientific  method  and  in  teaching  skill,  with  the  best  teaching 
to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  best  elementary  schools.”  More¬ 
over,  many  of  them  give  reason  for  the  opinion  of  German 
educators  that  this  is  the  only  country  where  any  teacher  can 
teach  anything,  where  self-esteem  seems  to  be  commensurate 
with  aspiration.  Generally  they  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed. 
The  fact  that  a  good  many  of  necessity  have  been  disturbed, 
and  a  good  many  expect  to  be,  has  occasioned  some  resent¬ 
ment,  as  might  be  expected  in  any  kind  of  business.  This 
feeling  among  the  unprogressive  is  of  ancient  date  and  can 
not  properly  be  charged  to  the  unprecedented  able  administra¬ 
tion  of  school  affairs  in  force  in  Boston  at  the  present  time; 
but  it  has  waited  long  for  a  propitious  occasion  on  which 
to  manifest  itself.  It  found  it  in  the  commotion  incident  to 
the  transfer  of  a  teacher  from  one  high  school  to  another. 
This  disinclination  to  be  assigned  to  a  place  which  has  not 
been  freely  chosen  by  the  incumbent,  shows  how  a  spark  of 
disobedience  may  be  fanned  into  a  flame  by  unprogressive  or 
self-satisfied  teachers  and  their  misinformed  friends. 

The  present  Superintendent,  a  very  able  and  highly  trained 
educator,  and  his  strong,  experienced  assistants,  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  know  where  teachers  have  been  misplaced,  and  mis¬ 
placements  are  inevitable;  they  know  by  frequent  visitations 
the  character  of  each  school;  they  see  that  a  teacher  who  does 
not  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  school  where  she  happens  to 
be,  and  is  more  or  less  an  obstruction  to  it,  may  do  acceptable 
work  in  another  school  of  a  different  character.  My  own 
personal  experience  in  this  regard  has  been  delightful  in 
a  number  of  instances.  Moreover,  these  directors  of  educa¬ 
tion  realize  deeply  that  in  certain  schools  no  modern  policy, 
based  on  the  nature  of  the  child  to  a  reasonable  extent,  can 
be  inaugurated  until  certain  inherited  obstructions  are  re¬ 
moved,  until  certain  unprogressive  combinations  are  broken 
up.  This  is  a  very  delicate,  but  very  necessary  matter.  The 
final  disposition  of  it  may  disturb  the  settled  ideas  of  some 
teachers,  but  it  will  result  in  providing  natural  and  proper 
opportunities  for  children  to  learn. 

No  business  can  be  successfully  carried  on  unless  the  man 
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at  the  head  of  it  has  the  power  to  place  his  subordinates  where 
he  thinks  they  will  do  the  most  efficient  service.  As  was  well 
said  by  the  chairman  of  the  School  Board,  to  take  away  this 
power  of  transfer  would  result  in  administrative  chaos. 

Perhaps  the  main  reason  why  so  much  heat  was  evolved  and 
so  long  continued  in  the  “  tempest,”  was  the  fact  that  the 
father  of  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  Girls’  Latin  School  was 
on  the  staff  of  a  prominent  Boston  newspaper.  He  naturally 
enough  took  his  daughter’s  view  of  the  case,  and  gave  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  free  expression  of  all  opinions  antagonistic 
to  the  Superintendent. 

Whatever  is  put  in  print  in  a  reputable  magazine  or  news¬ 
paper  is  regarded  with  great  respect  by  the  public.  Too  often, 
as  in  this  case,  it  forms  public  opinion.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  make  the  public  see  beyond  mere  assigning,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  reciting  lessons  to  the  constitutional  development  of 
the  learners.  The  public  acts  according  to  its  light. 

Henry  Lincoln  Clapp 

George  Putnam  School 
Boston,  Mass. 


WHY  ARE  THERE  FEW  MEN  TEACHERS? 

There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  the  interesting  discussion 
of  the  question  “  Why  teaching  repels  men?”  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  for  April  (1908).  And  I  have  been  asking 
myself  if  my  good  brother  Bardeen,  in  his  consideration  of 
the  matter,  has  told  the  whole  truth.  For,  confessedly,  he 
has  told  some  undeniable,  however  unpleasant,  truths  upon 
the  subject. 

A  somewhat  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  convinces 
me,  however,  that  the  matter  of  wages  does  cut  an  important 
figure  in  the  cause  of  scarcity  of  men  in  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  And  this  investigation  has  been  in  several  localities 
and  among  teachers  occupying  different  grades  in  the  pro¬ 
fession.  Indeed,  men  teachers  have,  on  several  occasions, 
assured  me  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  the  calling  as  a 
life-work,  if  they  could  be  satisfied  that  their  position  was 
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reasonably  secure  and  a  salary  was  forthcoming  commensurate 
with  the  work  required  of  them. 

These  teachers  tell  me  frankly  that  the  possibilities  of 
growth  in  the  calling  are  not  great;  indeed,  are  exceedingly 
small,  except  to  those  teachers  who  have  pluck,  nerve,  and 
ambition.  Teachers  of  this  kind  should  always  be  sought, 
and  progressive  school  boards  welcome  them  into  their  sys¬ 
tems  of  schools.  Perhaps,  the  difficult  problem  to  solve  is 
that  one  which  correctly  measures  the  true  value  of  these  all- 
too-rare  kind  of  men  teachers. 

And  how  can  a  correct  measure  of  such  men  teachers  be 
taken  ?  Certainly,  not  by  the  standards  of  the  counting-house, 
or  of  the  workshop,  or  the  department  store.  They  are  no 
mere  plodders.  They  are,  essentially  and  preeminently,  mak¬ 
ers  of  characters  and  molders  of  men.  No  standard  which 
savors  of  the  day  only  will  suffice.  We  are  inclined  to  be 
too  practical  and  too  materialistic  in  our  estimates  of  these 
men.  Such  estimates  are  insufficient.  If  we  can  not  form 
our  standards  along  different  and  higher  lines,  we  can  not 
expect  to  get  the  best  service  from  those  who  are  to  be 
our  men  teachers.  And  the  estimate  of  the  layman  alone  will 
not  suffice.  The  professional  judgment  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  in  forming  such  estimate. 

Not  long  since  the  writer  was  asked  by  a  man  teacher  if 
an  avowed  progressive  movement  in  his  school  work  would 
have  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  school  board  and 
the  school  experts.  Speaking  for  myself  only,  and  not  as 
an  expert,  I  said  it  would.  And  I  desired  to  have  him  carry 
the  word  to  his  fellows.  We  want  teachers  who  are  thinking 
how  to  improve  their  schools.  And  it  is  the  thought  that  leads 
to  the  realization  of  educational  uplifts.  He  was  delighted  to 
have  me  talk  so  freely  and  encouragingly.  He  said  it  was 
a  real  inspiration  to  him.  There  was  a  deal  of  satisfaction 
in  working  under  such  an  administration,  he  said. 

As  I  come  to  get  closer  to  the  teaching  body,  I  discover  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  be  domineering  and  autocratic  on  the 
part  of  those  in  power.  This  is  true  in  school  boards  as  well 
as  among  those  who  supervise  school  systems.  These  digni- 
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taries  will  not  admit  it;  indeed,  most  of  them  will  deny  it. 
But  the  fact  remains.  Why,  I  have  heard  school  board  mem¬ 
bers  assert  that  school-teachers  had  nothing  to  say  as  to 
what  their  salaries  should  be.  And  yet  the  salary  of  a  teacher 
is  the  subject  of  a  contract.  And  how  can  there  be  any  con¬ 
tract  unless  there  is  a  voluntary  meeting  of  minds?  The  sug¬ 
gestion  that  teachers  have  no  rights  which  school  boards  are 
bound  to  consider  in  the  matter  of  their  contracts,  is  most 
preposterous. 

It  is  the  democracy  of  education  that  is  the  hope  of  the 
public  school  system.  If  we  eliminate  this  from  our  common 
schools,  where  can  we  hope  to  land  them  ? 

There  is  force  in  Mr.  Bardeen’s  claim  that  social  and  pro¬ 
fessional  recognition  are  denied  the  average  man  teacher. 
It  is  a  shame  that  this  is  so.  He  is  rated  as  less  than  an 
essential  factor  in  the  body  politic.  This  is  contrary  to  all 
just  or  fair  standards.  It  belittles  the  man  and  his  business. 
It  lessens  his  influence.  It  drives  many  desirable  candidates 
to  seek  a  life-work  elsewhere.  It  is  educational  suicide  on  the 
part  of  a  large  part  of  the  unthinking  multitude.  We  must 
reform  if  we  hope  for  better  conditions.  And  by  “we”  I 
mean  the  common  people,  the  laymen,  those  who  profess  to 
be  great  sticklers  for  the  proprieties  and  the  conventionalities 
of  life.  This  is  imperative. 

There  is  no  more  honorable,  noble,  and  worthy  calling  than 
the  teacher’s.  Indeed,  to  the  writer’s  mind,  there  is  none 
entitled  to  the  same  lofty  recognition.  This  being  true,  it  is 
quite  beyond  the  understanding  of  the  average  individual  why 
the  public  persistently  insist  upon  denying  to  this  profession 
the  dignity,  the  power,  and  the  influence  which  justly  and 
fairly  belong  to  it.  And  yet  Mr.  Bardeen  is  correct,  when 
he  says  that  the  public  refuses  to  accord  to  the  teacher’s  pro¬ 
fession  that  recognition  which  does  belong  to  it. 

How  many  of  us  know  that  the  remark  is  made  of  a  teacher 
who  may  be  passing  that  “  he  is  only  a  pedagog  and  of  little 
consequence.”  It  has  been  made  in  my  presence  many  times, 
and  I  have  never  failed  to  denounce  the  remark  as  unworthy 
and  cowardly.  But  the  statement,  in  effect,  still  goes  on. 
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If  we  can  not,  or  will  not,  grant  to  worthy  endeavor  what 
justly  belongs  to  it,  we  can  not  hope  to  secure  the  best  availa¬ 
ble  material  in  the  teacher’s  profession  and  retain  it  there. 

I  believe  that  a  greatly  increased  salary  will  do  much  to 
attract  the  best  male  talent  into  the  teacher’s  calling.  If  we 
add  to  this  the  assurance  of  permanency,  the  rest  will  follow 
naturally.  It  may  not  come  at  once.  In  fact,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  come  for  some  years.  And  yet  there  are  growing 
surface  indications  which  point  to  a  laudable  movement  in  the 
right  direction.  We  need  scholars  and  character-builders  in 
the  teaching  profession.  And  such  men  ought  to  have  a  large 
and  a  growing  salary.  Any  other  class  of  teachers  are  dear 
at  any  price.  And  one  of  the  most  undesirable  class  of  teach¬ 
ers  is  that  one  which  enters  the  profession  as  a  temporary 
makeshift.  School  boards  should  know  this  and  be  governed 
accordingly.  But  if  the  salary  offered  is  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  service  expected,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  best 
talent  desired  can  not  be  long  retained  in  the  service. 

Of  course,  self-respecting,  honorable,  capable,  well-educated 
men  are  not  likely  to  pursue  a  calling  too  often  regarded  by  the 
masses  as  essentially  unworthy  and  without  much  influence  and 
less  real  power.  And  they  ought  not.  We  must  guarantee  to 
our  teachers  an  influential  calling,  an  adequate  salary  and 
permanency  of  position  for  good  work  performed.  Then  men 
will  come  to  the  teaching  profession  in  numbers  to  meet  the 
demand. 

Duane  Mowry 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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REVIEWS 

The  industrial  improvement  schools  of  Wuerttemberg — By  A.  A.  S^o\vDEN, 
Teachers  College  record,  November,  1907. 

Condensed  into  seventy-three  pages,  Mr.  Snowden  has 
pictured  the  growth  and  development  of  the  vocational  schools 
of  Wuerttemberg.  The  process  of  evolution  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  schools  of  Wuerttemberg  during  the  last  fifty  years  can 
not  fail  to  be  of  absorbing  interest  to  Americans.  A  study  of 
this  monograph  will  prevent  hasty  action  by  many  communi¬ 
ties  now  discussing  the  introduction  of  vocational  training,  and' 
point  the  way  along  which  success  may  be  achieved.  In  Wuert¬ 
temberg,  as  in  the  United  States,  private  initiative  paved  the 
way  for  improvement  and  vocational  schools  under  public  con¬ 
trol.  While  the  problems  in  Wuerttemberg  are  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  the  United  States,  the  necessity  for 
vocational  schools  in  the  United  States  is  equally  obvious. 

If  we  follow  the  experience  of  Wuerttemberg  and  Saxony, 
these  vocational  schools  in  the  beginning  must  be  connected 
with  the  evening  schools  and  deal  at  first  with  those  young 
men  and  young  women  who  are  already  engaged  in  some  in¬ 
dustrial  pursuit.  Mechanical  drawing  is  the  necessary  basis, 
the  prerequisite,  for  industrial  training  in  Wuerttemberg. 
The  admitted  deficiency  in  Wuerttemberg  of  teachers  who 
are  properly  qualified,  after  their  long  experience  with  this 
type  of  school,  must  discourage  hasty  action  in  the  United 
States.  Our  admitted  failure  in  teaching  mechanical  drawing 
in  the  United  States,  as  Mr.  Snowden  points  out,  makes  even 
the  beginnings  of  vocational  training  quite  a  problem  for  us. 
As  also  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Snowden,  the  experience  in  Wuert¬ 
temberg  and  in  Saxony  is  directly  against  the  establishment 
of  improvement  and  vocational  schools  as  attached  to  and 
connected  with  our  present  school  systems.  Experience  else¬ 
where  in  Germany  corroborates  this  view. 
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Wuerttemberg,  lacking  coal  and  water  power  and  the  other 
special  facilities  that  tend  to  aid  industrial  expansion,  was 
necessarily  forced  to  rely  upon  a  better  quality  of  manufacture 
instead  of  looking  to  quantity  alone.  In  the  United  States, 
in  the  presence  of  all  that  Wuerttemberg  lacks,  a  process  of 
elimination  must  be  pursued  at  the  outset,  in  rejecting  the 
variety  of  callings  or  trades  that  Wuerttemberg  found  it 
necessary  to  cultivate.  The  impression  gains  ground,  too,  that 
even  after  fifty  years  of  experience,  with  28,000  pupils  in  the 
industrial  improvement  schools,  that  Wuerttemberg  is  still 
playing.at  the  vocational  school  problem.  When  there  are  only 
eight  pupils  in  the  Tanners’  School  at  Metzingen,  and  only 
108  in  the  Technical  School  for  Book  Printing  at  Stuttgart, 
and  only  69  in  the  Mechanical  School  for  Watchmaking  in 
Schwenningen,  it  seems  evident  that  these  schools  have  not 
reached  very  deep  as  yet  into  the  real  wants  and  needs  of  the 
people.  The  great  majority  of  these  pupils  are  in  a  type  of 
school  which  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  with  any  success 
in  the  United  States. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  work  in  the  general  improvement 
•schools  is  80  hours  a  year  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  for 
the  vocational  schools  180  hours  a  year  for  two  years.  Under 
the  new  law,  reorganizing  the  schools  of  Wuerttemberg,  which 
law  goes  into  effect  in  1910,  the  time  to  be  spent  in  vocational 
schools  is  280  hours  a  year  for  a  period  of  three  years.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  so  large  a  portion  of  Mr.  Snowden’s 
pamphlet  is  taken  up  with  the  proposed  operations  under  the 
new  law  which  goes  into  effect  in  1910,  rather  than  showing 
the  detailed  practical  operations  under  the  present  law.  We 
note  that  even  in  Wuerttemberg  “  soon  after  the  organiza¬ 
tion  movement  was  fairly  started,  several  communes  hastened 
to  enact  a  compulsory  law  on  the  principle  that  what  is  good 
for  some  is  good  for  all.  Since  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
instructors  sufficiently  qualified  for  the  new  work  or  to  provide 
suitable  quarters,  the  outcome  of  this  zeal  was  disastrous,  and 
in  some  cases  discredited  the  schools  for  some  time.” 

The  teaching  of  elementary  industrial  subjects  in  Wuerttem¬ 
berg  is  in  process  of  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession. 
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In  order  that  only  those  with  the  highest  qualifications  may  be 
permanently  placed,  it  has  been  considered  inadvisable  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  schools  on  the  new  basis  until  provision  for  an 
even  better  corps  of  teachers  has  been  made.  School  boards 
that  anticipate  the  new  regulations,  by  petitioning  to  have  their 
institutions  put  on  the  new  basis  at  once,  are  frowned  upon. 
\\hierttemberg,  a  country  which  has  afforded  the  opportunity 
for  elementary  vocational  teaching  for  several  generations, 
confesses  that  it  has  not  a  force  sufficiently  trained  to  equip 
the  schools  under  the  new  standard.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
industrial  and  commercial  improvement  school  boards  will 
continue  under  the  new  law  the  general  policy  of  demanding 
a  small  tuition  fee,  altho  this  will  be  altogether  done  away  with 
in  a  few  communes.  “  The  employers  are  uniformly  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  the  results  obtained  thru  the  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  schools  and  the  workers  are  similarly  minded.  The 
institutions  make  it  possible  for  all  who  are  willing  to  obtain 
employment.  For  years  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  for  the 
few  young  men  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  voca¬ 
tional  school  training,  and  who  do  not  show  a  disposition  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  opportunities,  to  obtain  work  from  in¬ 
telligent  employers.” 

Mr.  Snowden  assures  us  that  the  vocational  school  laws  of 
Wuerttemberg  have  “  ever  been  chiefly  instigated  by  business 
men,  and  that  the  recent  advanced  legislation  in  this  direction 
is  mainly  the  work  of  employers.  The  educational  ministry 
merely  furnished  the  pedagogical  trimmings  of  the  bill.” 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston,  Mass. 

Journal  of  the  debates  in  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  May-September,  1787,  as  recorded  by  James 
Madison — Edited  by  Gaillard  Hunt.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
1908.  2  vols.  392,  462  p.  $4.50. 

This  wholly  admirable  edition  of  Madison’s  Journal  will  be 
a  boon  both  to  scholars  and  to  less  ambitious  students  of  the 
Constitution  and  its  history.  The  present  generation  of 
American  public  men,  even  those  of  most  authority,  seem 
strangely  ignorant  of  the  Constitution’s  guarantees  and  limi- 
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tations,  and  not  infrequently  contemptnous  of  them.  A  study 
of  this  Journal  will  reveal  the  painstaking  care  and  high- 
minded  patriotism  with  which  the  several  articles  and  clauses 
of  the  Constitution  were  debated  and  formulated,  and  will 
inspire  new  respect  for  the  great  document  which  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  political  and  social  institutions 
rest. 

An  American  student  in  France — By  Abbe  F£i,ix  Klein.  Chicago;  A.  C. 

McClurg  &  Co.  1908.  341  p.  $2. 00. 

We  are  not  sure  that  this  title  is  happily  chosen,  for  it 
does  not  wholly  indicate  the  broad  scope  and  reflective  char¬ 
acter  of  Abbe  Klein’s  book.  Not  only  has  he  written  a  de¬ 
lightful  book  of  travel  or  description,  but  he  has  so  inter¬ 
woven  with  this  comments  and  discussion  on  French  lives, 
French  problems  of  politics  and  religion,  that  the  volume  is 
unique  in  its  way. 

We  unreservedly  commend  it  to  those  who  know  France, 
and  to  those  who  want  to  know  France. 

The  sort  of  glib  folly  that  appears  to  take  the  fancy  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  world  just  now  is  well  illustrated  in 
Nczv  zi'orlds  for  old,  a  new  book  by  Mr.  FI.  G.  Wells.  The 
vogue  which  that  writer  enjoys  is  to  us  a  mystery,  for  the 
content  of  his  books  seems  to  oscillate  between  the  weird  and 
the  grotesque,  and  to  be  distinctly  tiresome.  In  this  volume,  an 
apology  for  Socialism,  he  announces  that  “  to  him  Socialism 
presents  itself  as  a  very  noble,  but  a  very  human  and  fallible, 
system  of  ideas.”  His  subsequent  exposition  closely  follows 
this  text.  To  some  of  the  rest  of  us  Socialism  presents  itself 
as  a  fog  which  conceals  the  plain  teachings  of  history  and  of 
human  nature.  (New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1908.  330 

p.  $1.50.) 

The  solid  and  stately  volume  entitled  Essays  philosophical 
and  psychological,  which  the  teachers  of  philosophy  and  psy¬ 
chology  at  Columbia  University  have  offered  as  a  tribute  of 
their  regard  for  Professor  William  James,  of  Harvard,  is 
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noteworthy  in  several  respects.  The  nineteen  contributors 
are  gathered  together  in  what  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
strongest  and  most  effective  body  of  teachers  of  philosophy 
and  psychology  to  be  found  at  any  university  in  the  world,  and 
they  are  at  work  in  the  very  financial  and  commercial  capital  of 
materially  minded  America!  For  most  of  them  distinction 
has  already  been  won  by  substantial  contributions  to  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  present  papers  are  on  a  high  level  of  excellence, 
and  Professor  James  may  well  be  proud  and  gratified  at  the 
compliment  they  imply  and  convey.  Perhaps  particular  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  called  to  the  essays  by  Professors  Dewey,  Mon¬ 
tague,  and  Woodworth.  (New  York;  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  1908.  610  p.  $3.00.) 

A  fertile  and  interesting  subject  of  study  is  handled,  but  not 
adequately,  in  a  volume  entitled  Our  colonial  curriculum,  by 
Colyer  Meriwether.  The  author  brings  together  a  great  deal 
of  information  in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  study  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  and  in  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States  during  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries.  What  the 
book  lacks  is  the  ability  to  interpret  the  lessons  which  the 
facts  brought  together  teach.  (Washington,  D.  C. :  Capital 
Publishing  Co.,  1907.  301  p.) 

A  second  edition  of  Dr.  Emil  Reich’s  Foundations  of  mod¬ 
ern  Europe  gives  opportunity  to  call  attention  again  to  the 
very  suggestive  lectures  which  this  book  contains.  Dr.  Reich 
is  particularly  happy  in  his  insistence:  first,  upon  the  Euro¬ 
pean  influence  of  the  American  War  of  Independence;  and, 
second,  upon  the  very  important  part  played  by  the  French  in 
that  war.  This  has  been  steadily  and  unfairly  minimized  by 
American  writers.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1908. 
250  p.  $1.50.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


The  Truly 
Rural 


That  unfailing  repository  of  wit  and  humor, 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  its  issue  of 
April  13,  prints  a  (probably  undelivered) 
speech  by  Representative  Lamar  of  Missouri.  The  occasion 
to  which  this  speech  is  (nominally)  attached  is  the  debate,  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  on  the  naval  appropria¬ 
tion  bill.  Mr.  Lamar  ascribes  to  himself  the  delivery  of  the 
following  paragraphs,  which  for  severe  restraint,  a  delicate 
sense  of  real  values,  and  tear-drawing  eloquence  may  well  be 
a  model  for  students  of  rhetoric  and  elocution  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 


“I  noticed  in  one  of  the  metropolitan  papers  not  many  months 
ago  that  one  of  the  fashionable  churches  in  New  York  City 
had  adopted  a  rule  that  at  each  Sunday  evening  service  all 
the  worshipers  must  appear  in  full  evening  dress. 

At  the  congress  of  religions  held  in  Buffalo  during  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  a  divine  of  the  city  of  Chicago  said : 


I  believe  in  dancing  and  card  playing;  I  would  turn  the  church  vestry, 
if  I  had  no  other  place,  into  a  hall  for  dancing.  I’d  have  billiard  and  pool 
tables,  and  I’d  have  card  playing  under  the  auspices  of  the  church. 

And,  no  doubt,  in  a  short  time  we  will  hear  from  some  other 
exponent  of  modern  religion  that  a  saloon  in  the  basement 
and  a  poker  table  in  the  attic  are  valuable  adjuncts  to  a  mod¬ 
ern  church. 

Some  of  the  so-called  ‘  evangelists,’  with  their  sensational 
methods,  would  find  a  more  fitting  place  on  the  stage  of  a 
cheap  vaudeville  theater  than  in  a  pulpit  in  a  house  of  worship. 

I  am  sincerely  glad  that  in  the  rural  districts  less  of  these 
tendencies  and  influences  exist  than  anywhere  else.  I  am 
glad  that  there  at  least  the  old  simplicity  and  the  old-time 
virtue  that  gave  strength  and  vigor  to  our  fathers  and  our 
mothers  are  yet  honored  and  are  not  forgotten;  that  the  old 
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songs  and  the  old  religion  and  the  old  faith  are  not  yet  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  realms  of  superstition;  and  if  our  nation  is  to 
endure  and  our  institutions  be  handed  down  unimpaired  to  the 
coming  generations,  it  is  from  these  sources  that  our  national 
vigor  and  our  industrial  strength  must  be  fed  and  nourished. 
It  lias  been  and  will  ever  be  from  these  sources  that  the  great, 
brawny,  sturdy,  independent  individualities  who  leave  their 
mark  upon  the  nation  and  upon  the  history  of  the  world  will 
come,  those  who  will  stand  as  the  sentinels  upon  the  watch- 
towers  of  human  liberty  and  whose  influences  will  be  felt  in 
shaping  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  the  men  whose  lives  will 
mark  the  milestones  in  the  pathway  by  which  the  human  race 
advances  to  higher  planes  of  life. 

The  hope  of  the  nation  and  of  society  and  of  religion  lies  in 
the  vigor  and  the  honor  and  the  purity  and  the  virtue  of  these 
great  medial  classes  found  largely  in  the  rural  population. 

From  scenes  like  those  old  Scotia’s  grandeur  rise, 

Make  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad ; 

Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

An  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

This  is  largely  the  condition,  thank  God,  in  the  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  Down  in  the  beautiful 
Missouri  Ozarks,  where  ‘  Dad  ’  and  ‘  Mam,’  and  John  and 
Bill,  and  Sis  and  Ann  meet  around  the  family  hearthstone, 
away  from  the  blighting  influences  of  modern  social  condi¬ 
tions;  away  from  the  hypocrisy  and  snobbery  of  modern 
society,  worshiping  the  God  of  their  fathers,  revering  the  Sab¬ 
bath  day;  physically,  morally,  and  intellectually  the  equals  of 
any  people  on  God’s  footstool;  every  woman  a  queen;  every 
man  a  king;  bubbling  over  with  sturdy,  robust  manhood,  ready 
to  fight  and  to  die  for  his  family,  his  honor,  his  religion,  and 
his  country;  enjoying  happiness  in  this  world  and  assured  of 
happiness  in  the  world  to  come. 

I  have  read  of  the  wonder  of  the  ancient  world,  the  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  reared  in  graceful 
terraces  high  above  the  brazen  gates  of  the  city,  to  remind  his 
Median  wife  of  her  mountain  home,  and  I  have  read  in  the 
Odyssey  of  that  land  of  delight,  the  island  of  the  lotus  eaters, 
of  which  Tennyson  draws  this  beautiful  picture: 

How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream,  with  half-shut  eyes, 
to  ever  seem,  falling  asleep  in  a  half  dream. 

But  certainly  the  garden  spot  of  the  modern  world  is  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  with  its  sun-kist  mountains  and  broad 
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rolling  prairies.  The  paradise  of  the  twentieth  century  civili¬ 
zation,  there  in  our  magnificent,  fertile,  and  majestic  Missouri, 
with  her  blue  sky,  her  pellucid  streams,  her  balmy  air,  her  gor¬ 
geous  sunsets,  and  her  everlasting  hills.  We  may  visit  the 
famed  galleries  of  the  world,  and  feast  our  esthetic  tastes 
upon  the  masterpieces  of  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  and  Angelo, 
Reynolds,  and  Vandyke,  but  no  painter’s  brush  ever  has,  or 
ever  can,  produce  on  canvas  half  the  glory  and  majesty  and 
sublimity  of  an  autumn  sunset  in  the  Ozark  Hills,  with  the 
golden  sunlight  gilding  the  tree  tops  and  throwing  over  and 
about  the  variegated  foliage  its  soft  and  mellow  radiance. 
[Applause.] 

Beethoven  and  Mozart,  Mendelssohn  and  Handel,  and  Wag¬ 
ner  have  poured  forth  a  flood  of  melody  and  harmony  which 
will  delight  the  ears  of  mankind  while  civilization  lasts,  but  it 
can  never  inspire  that  feeling  of  buoyancy  and  exhilaration, 
that  bubbling  joy  and  gladness  which  is  felt  by  the  barefoot 
boy  as  he  listens  to  the  morning  song  of  the  mocking  bird, 
the  robin,  and  the  lark  as  they  flit  from  limb  to  limb,  while  the 
sunlight  glistens  on  the  dew,  and  the  very  air  he  breathes  is 
full  of  life  and  gladness.”  [Applause.] 


Rhetoric  and 
Orthodoxy 


The  New  York  Sun,  of  ]May  5,  prints  a 
dispatch  which  indicates  that  President  G. 
Stanley  Hall’s  lectures  before  the  Summer 
School  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  have  not  wholly  com¬ 
mended  themselves  to  the  Baptist  brethren  of  Knoxville.  One 
reverend  and  gentle  soul  is  reported  to  have  exprest  himself 
thus : 


“  Here  in  Knoxville,  Christian  men  are  spending  thousands 
of  dollars  annually  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel  and  promul¬ 
gation  of  Christian  faith  at  home  and  abroad.  Loyalty  to 
their  Lord,  fidelity  to  themselves  and  the  young  people  who 
come  to  be  better  prepared  for  their  work,  demand  that  they 
withhold  their  money  until  they  receive  some  assurance  that 
the  Summer  School  will  never  again  align  itself  with  and  so  far 
make  them  the  patron  of  the  stale  and  putrescent  infidelity, 
swathed  in  nebulous  nonsense  and  protected  by  high-sounding 
honorary  titles  as  dumped  by  Dr.  Hall  on  the  unsuspecting 
patrons  of  the  School  last  summer.” 

The  rhetoric  is  a  trifle  lurid,  but  the  orthodoxy  is  beyond 
reproach ! 
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The  National  Civic  Federation  announces 
Eng^and^  applications  continue  to  pour  in  from 

school  authorities  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  on  behalf  of  teachers  who  wish  to  be  included  in  the  list 
who  are  to  visit  the  schools  of  Great  Britain  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  already  announced  for  next  autumn.  Nomi¬ 
nations  have  already  been  made  of  the  following  teachers. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  list  contains  some  very  well-known 
and  influential  names ; 

Miss  Nellie  May  Schlee,  Nebraska  State  Normal  School, 
Peru,  Neb. 

Miss  Ada  Viola  Womble,  City  High  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  M.  B.  Terrell,  principal,  Thompson  Grammar  School, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Virginia  E.  Stone,  (first-grade  teacher),  Bristol,  Va. 

Mr.  Burt  E.  Merriam,  superintendent  of  schools,  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt. 

Miss  H.  G.  Parsons,  Central  State  Normal  School,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Mich. 

Mr.  Charles  Henley  Bruce,  principal.  Elementary  School, 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Mr.  William  A.  Cornish,  State  Normal  and  Training 
School,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Eliza  E.  Tenney,  principal,  Union  School,  Mankato, 
Minn. 

Mr.  Morris  P.  Shawkey,  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Miss  Scottie  McKenzie  (primary  teacher),  Greenville,  Ala. 

IVIr.  D.  B.  Johnson,  president,  Winthrop  Normal  and  Indus¬ 
trial  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Miss  Frances  Branaman,  Girls’  Industrial  School,  Clermont, 
Ind. 

Mr.  Smith  Burnham,  West  Chester  State  Normal  School, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Miller,  state  superintendent  of  free  schools. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Swain,  president  of  Montana  State  Normal 
School,  Dillon,  Mont. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Harris,  principal  of  School  No.  i,  Bayonne, 

N.  J. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Black,  president  of  State  Normal  School,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

Mr.  Richard  J.  O’Hanlon,  principal,  22d  District  School 
No.  I,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Mr.  George  F.  Cole,  High  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Francis,  principal.  Polytechnic  High  School,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Miss  Alice  McMichael,  principal  of  Grammar  School,  Cum¬ 
berland,  Md. 

Miss  L.  F.  Douthart,  instructor  in  High  School,  Kansas 
City,  Kansas. 

Mr.  August  Ahrens,  director  of  manual  training.  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Mr.  Charles  Alpheus  Bennett,  professor  of  manual  arts, 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Angell,  model  teacher,  Ohio  State  Normal 
College,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Miss  Alta  J.  Wiggins,  director  of  physical  training,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Miss  Laura  Spencer,  fifth-grade  teacher.  Palmyra,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Ella  H.  Randle,  principal  of  schools,  Hernando,  Miss. 

Miss  Elizabeth  May  Donohoe,  assistant-principal.  Page, 

N.  D. 

Professor  William  A.  Clark,  State  Normal  School,  Kearney, 
Neb. 

Miss  Eleanor  Lally,  State  Normal  School,  Peru,  Neb. 

The  issuance  of  the  official  program  for  the  forty-sixth 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  June  29,  makes  it  plain  that  the  meeting 
is  to  be  one  of  unusual  interest,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  be  very 
largely  attended.  The  railway  rates  and  ticket  conditions 
differ  somewhat  from  those  heretofore  in  use,  despite  all  efforts 
of  the  Executive  Committee  to  secure  a  continuance  of  the 
plan  hitherto  existing.  The  present  disturbance  in  the  railroad 
conditions  thruout  the  country  has  precluded  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  for  the  members  of  the  Association  the  form  of 
agreement  heretofore  operative.  The  concessions  which  the 
railroads  have  made,  however,  are  very  important,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  be  quick  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  President  of  the  Association,  Superin¬ 
tendent  Cooley  of  Chicago,  will  return  from  his  trip  abroad 
in  search  of  health  and  rest  in  time  to  preside  at  Cleveland. 
If  this  proves  to  be  impossible,  Vice-President  Schaeffer  will 
of  course  take  the  chair. 


